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About 
Our 
Contributors 


Dr. Edna Dean Baker, one of our dis- 
tinguished honorary members and presi- 
dent emeritus of the College of Education, 
Evanston, Illinois, is the author of the 
first article in this issue. Long interested 
in the spiritual training of little children, 
Dr. Baker is particularly well fitted to 
undertake the task of writing such an 
article. 


Margaret Pringle, the welcome guest 
of the NEA during this past year, is a long- 
time friend of many of our members, 
Active in WOTP and in other inter- 
national groups dedicated to the attain- 
ment of a peaceful world, Miss Pringle 
brought to this country a warm under- 
standing of our educational problems. She 
is one of the two women head mistresses 
of schools in Scotland. She is a 
president of the Educational Institute of 
Scotland, was convener of the International 
Relations Committee of that organization, 
and for side interest is a justice of the 
peace in the City of Glasgow. 


Liesette McHarry is Associate Professor 
of the College of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. She is a member of the 
Xi Chapter. Her career in supervising 
student teachers in English has been long 
and distinguished. She is active as a 
University Consultant for high schools pre- 
paring revisions of their curricula. 


Fern Schneider and Arria Murto head 
respectively the Committees on Teacher 
Welfare and Morale, and the Selective 
Recruitment of Teachers. From both 
of these chairmen we have continuous 
inspiration and leadership. 


Mrs. Verona Rothenbush is a member 
of Gamma Chapter in Ohio. Her article 
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is so sensitive and understanding that we 
asked Ohio Schools for permission to 
reprint it. 


Our National President, Mrs. Eunah 
Holden, represented us at the Confer- 
ence in Palo Alto, California this past 


summer. It was.the annual meeting 
sponsored by the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, with which we have worked in 
close affiliation for a number of years. 
Mrs. Holden has kindly furnished us this 
conference summary. 
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GROWING restlessness and 

dissatisfaction on the part of 

youth as well as adults, a 
moral laxness evidenced by a lack of 
self-control and poor social adjust- 
ments, an increase of juvenile delin- 
quency and crime, war in the Pacific 
and the threat of more wars to 
come, a sense of insecurity and a 
prevailing fear of the future—these 
are a few of the signs pointing to the 
peril of a culture which minimizes 
moral and spiritual values and puts 
its emphasis upon materialism. It 








What Do Our 


Children Need 
to Meet Today's 


World? 


EDNA DEAN BAKER 


was said long ago by one of the 
world’s greatest teachers, “Man 
shall not live by bread alone.” Im- 
portant as bread is to the sustenance 
of life on earth, the feeding of 
mankind is but a means to an end— 
that life may be released for the 
pursuit of those values in harmony 
with the need of the individual and 
the society in which he lives. 
The Mid-Century White House 
Conference stressed the need of 
children for preparation to meet 
today and tomorrow, a prepara- 
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tion which would give them a 
sense of security and the peace of 
mind so sadly lacking in the world 
at this time. During the follow- 
ing weeks, as the report of the con- 
ference was presented by the repre- 
sentative group who attended to 
the various educational and wel- 
fare organizations from which they 
came, there was an immediate de- 
mand that something be done about 
the problem. Programs for many 
conferences scheduled since have 
offered opportunities for a larger 
number of people to discuss the 
problem and to implement their 
thinking for action. 


NE such conference in which 

the writer participated was the 
annual Study Conference of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education 
. held in March at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. A study class, “The Child 
Grows in His Understanding of 
Spiritual Values,” listed these 
values which seem of first impor- 
tance to stress: 


A belief in a power we call God. 

A belief in prayer as a vital 
means of communication with 
God. 

Reverence for life. 

Respect for the individual. 

Understanding of others, com- 
passion for those in trouble, 
kindness to others, including 
animals. 

Religious freedom. 


The child’s religion is very 
largely the result of tradition and 
environment and of suggestion and 





imitation. Everything in the daily 
experience of a child makes an im- 
pression; every person, object, and 
circumstance of his daily life count 
in the forming of attitudes, ap- 
preciations, fears, prejudices. If 
we interpret a child’s religion as 
Fosdick does, when he says: “At its 
best religion is a theory and experi- 
ence of life regarded with confi- 
dence, trust, loyalty and hope, or 
at less than its best, possibly its 
worst, is a theory and experience 
with life regarded with fear, de- 
spair, distrust, and dislike!” then 
we see that religion is inescapable. 
The challenge to those who live 
with children is so to control them- 
selves and the immediate environ- 
ment of the child, and so to guide 
the child’s choices and his responses 
to his environment and the people 
in it that the end results of his 
experience with life may be whole- 
some and constructive. 

Under favorable circumstances 
the religion of the child is a matter 
of gradual development in under- 
standing, in loving, in purposeful 
living, in faith, in cooperation. No 
teacher or parent can teach a child 
awareness of God, consciousness of 
the presence of God, the vitalizing, 
electrifying experience of at-one- 
ment with God, which is the sense 
of His power in the individual life. 
This constitutes the mysterious or 
mystical element in religion; but 
gradually through atmosphere, en- 
vironment, and teaching, certain 
understandings and appreciations 
are formed that open the way for 
experiencing such awareness. 
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Sometimes in the woods or fields 
or by the sea, in the church as the 
child looks at the beautiful win- 
dows or listens to the organ, some- 
times at night as he watches the 
moon sailing on high or the little 
points of light of the stars, the 
sense of God’s presence is felt, and 
something akin to wonder, awe, 
reverence steals over the child. A 
small boy came to his teacher with 
a dandelion. Out of the stem came 
a milky white substance which he 
wanted to know about. As the 
teacher explained, he became very 
still, and then he said softly, “Isn’t 
it wonderful?” An English writer 
tells the story of a girl of eight from 
the slums of London who was taken 
for a day’s outing into the English 
country. Walking in a village gar- 
den, she touched the flowers rev- 
erently and then, recalling the 
paper flowers her mother made, 
she said softly, “What beautiful 
flowers God makes! We couldn’t 
afford to do it for the money we 
get.” 

Children are curious: most of 
them want to examine with as 
many of their five senses as they 
are permitted to use. They wish 
to touch, to smell, to taste, as well as 
to see and hear. Adults néed to be 
patient with the efforts to observe 
and to explore; in this way the 
world without rapidly becomes a 
world of vivid imagery within. The 
Bible and other religious literature 
are full of word pictures dependent 
for appreciation upon the richness 
and adequacy of one’s imagery: the 
rock that shelters and provides a 
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hiding place in the storm, the 
hireling in the sheepfold, the lily 
of the field, the lion’s den, the pit 
in the ground, the sparrow that 
falls to the ground, the silent stars 
that go by. The child is equally 
observant of changes in facial ex- 
pression, in tones of voice, in ges- 
ture and action of the people about 
him. He learns to interpret human 
behavior and, more or less uncon- 
sciously, to imitate. Adult guid- 
ance can help him in discrimina- 
tion and selection of patterns for 
imitation. 


HERE are, of course, no more 

fundamental means of helping a 
child to come into relationship with 
God than prayer as apart of the 
entire worship experience. The in- 
fant and small child have their 
first experiences with prayer in the 
family group in the home or foster 
home, provided that there is any 
religious expression such as grace 
at the table, bed-time prayer, or a 
half-hour of quiet just before 
dinner with a story, pictures, a 
quiet talk, and perhaps a brief 
prayer by father before dinner is 
ready. 

It is helpful for the grown-up to 
use some simple form of prayer in 
worship with children but also to 
create his own prayers, particularly 
to express gratitude or ask aid in 
meeting need. Children vary in 
their ability to offer spontaneous 
prayer and in the age at which 
they are vocal in this way. It is very 
important that they do not be- 
come self-conscious or irreverent in 
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their expression and that they are 
not forced to repeat any form 
prayers. 

Caring for plants and flowers, for 
pet animals, and preservation of 
wild flowers and wild life in forest 
and field are valuable spiritual ex- 
periences. One of the early kinder- 
garten teachers in this country 
used to say, “If you would have a 
child careful, give him something 
to care for.” There is no better way 
to utilize the interest of children in 
plants and pets than to let them 
help to make a garden, raise chick- 
ens, look after a dog, care for rab- 
bits. With a little wholesome guid- 
ance, children can do a good job, 
they can learn by their mistakes, 
they can be helped to control im- 
pulses to be unkind or cruel, they 
can grow in a sense of responsibil- 
ity, in a knowledge of natural proc- 
esses, and in the satisfaction of af- 
fection and the happiness of such 
companionship with nature. 

In the creating of that which is 
beautiful and useful, the child 
shares in the experience of creat- 
ing, which is one of man’s godlike 
endowments. Plastic and pictorial 
art forms, drama, poetry, stories, 
industrial or utilitarian objects— 
all of these do have a religious 
value and may have a distinct 
religious significance. A second 
grade group in a day school wrote 
the following Thanksgiving Prayer 
as an expression of the meaning of 
the national Thanksgiving holiday 
to them: 





Dear God, We are thankful for sisters 
and. brothers and our homes to 
live in. 

We are thankful for food 

And for our mothers and fathers and 
for grandmothers and grandfathers 

And for our clothes that keep us warm. 

We thank Thee for this nice school 
that we have and for all nice schools. 

For work and time to play and time to 
rest we are thankful. 

We are thankful for cars and boats and 
airplanes 

And that we are able to learn things. 

For help and strength and for our 
friends, 

We thank Thee, O God, Amen. 

— who guide spiritual de- 

velopment need to keep in mind 
that we are always dealing with a 
“whole child,” and that the “whole 
child” is more than the sum of his 
parts. For instance, we speak of 
the physical development of the 
child as if it could be entirely 
separated from his mental devel- 
opment, and of the religious devel- 
opment as if it could occur apart 
from other phases of development. 
How many children have disliked 
school because given too little op- 
portunity for physical movement! 
How often has an emotional prob- 
lem, ignored by the parent, caused 
a child to become a social misfit in 
spite of much religious teaching! 
The older child who is made to feel 
that his younger brother is pre- 
ferred by the parents, or the child 
in school who resents the fact that 
the teacher has favorites, may have 
learning difficulties because of his 
unhappiness. 

All phases of development are 

going on, more or less, simultane- 
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ously. Moreover, our best oppor- 
tunities to help the child spiritu- 
ally may occur at the most unex- 
pected moments. Some children in 
fifth grade were discussing the Jap- 
anese attack on Pearl Harbor. One 
child said very seriously, “Why did 
God let the Japanese attack Pearl 
Harbor?” The teacher wisely let 
the children discuss the question 
freely; acting as chairman she 
helped them to reach a conclusion 
acceptable to them, bringing out 
the fact that we have as individuals 
or groups freedom of choice but 
must be prepared to take the con- 
sequences of our action. 

Children can be helped accord- 
ing to their maturity in develop- 
ing the ability to think through 
their own problems and to answer 
or find answers to their own ques- 
tions. Children ask many questions 
in the years between three and nine 
or ten, not a few of which are in 
the field of religion. There is no 
better approach to meeting the 
religious need of the child than his 
own sincere question. “Why do 
mothers think they are so impor- 
tant?” was asked by a six-year-old 
whose mother was always saying, 
“Remember I am your mother.” 
“Why can’t we take brother back 
and get a new model?” came from 
a five-year-old whose baby brother 
cried incessantly. A teacher, talk- 
ing to a quarreling group of chil- 
dren, about the way to be happy 
was surprised by the question from 
one little boy, “How can I be 
happy? I am a Jew.” Each one of 
these questions revealed a need, 
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and the question was on an oppor- 
tunity for the adult to help the 
child. The use of group discussion 
with older children has great value, 
since the answer to the question or 
the solution of the problem is the 
result of group participation and 
a means of growth in thinking for 
the group as a whole. 

Emotional security is very de- 
pendent upon a sense of belonging- 
ness, upon receiving genuine affec- 
tion from one or more persons. An 
understanding of the child’s per- 
sonality difficulties by his parents or 
teacher, the respect which others 
show him as a person help very 
much in his adjustment. Emotional 
security is enhanced, too, if ques- 
tions about God, concerning death, 
the causes for suffering, accidents, 
natural disasters are met frankly 
and wisely. 

The attitudes of those persons in 
the home or school whose lives are 
examples of kindliness, helpful serv- 
ice, and good will, are contagious. 
Michael came from the home of a 
playmate one day and said to his 
mother, “Harry says dreadful things 
to his mother. Today he told her 
to ‘shut up’.” And then he added, 
“I guess it’s because sometimes she 
lets him do things and again she 
gets mad and won’t let him do the 
very same things!” His mother 
replied, “Well, since you are think- 
ing about Harry’s mother, I'd like 
to know what you think of me.” He 
was silent for a few minutes, look- 
ing at her thoughtfully. “You're not 
beautiful,” he said, “but you are a 
good mother, all right.” 
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American Visit, 1951 


MARGARET PRINGLE 


O COLORFUL and kaleido- 
scopic was my five months’ 
travel in the United States that 

after three months at home I 
am still unable to describe my 
thrilling experience coherently. It 
is as if a composite picture of all 
the scenes will never form clearly 
in my mind, but that always there 
will be a succession of vivid, clearly 


cut impressions stored in my 
memory. That may not be so 
strange or foolish as it sounds, when 
you consider the extent and variety 
of the journey, which took me 
across the American continent by 
the South, back by the Mid-West, 
and “up and down and round 


- about” in twenty-four states, the 


smallest of which is as big as 
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“Bonnie Scotland,” and some of 
which are farther from each other 
than London is from New York. 
Mathematical comparisons and 
geographical contrasts do little to 
help one visualise the bigness of 
the United States, or the physical 
and climatic diversity to be found 
within them. The grandeur and 
the variety baffle description even 
after one has seen the ever-changing 
panorama of a fifteen thousand 
miles journeying between coasts, 
and from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Summer tempera- 
ture in San Diego in the beginning 
of February made the news of bliz- 
zard and snowstorm in Illinois 
almost incredible, but four days 
later I found Winter had Kansas 


in its grip. 


ORE amazing to me were the 

differences in race and _his- 
torical experiences of the people in 
the various regions, and yet they 
were all Americans to whom “the 
Stars and Stripes” is the symbol of 
unity and nationhood. Their char- 
acteristics were identical wherever 
I met them. Whether the men wore 
tuxedos or ten-gallon hats they were 
Americans “de rigueur.” Neither 
denim slacks nor natty nylon suits 
could disguise the nationality of 
American womanhood. Confidence, 
forthrightness, versatility, comrade- 
ship, and generosity are the out- 
standing qualities with which 
Americans are endowed, and in 
their amalgam form the “cachet” of 
the United States citizen. 
It was amazing and inexplicable 
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good fortune that the Overseas 
Teachers Fund Committee of the 
N.E.A. chose me to be their guest 
for this extensive educational jour- 
ney. At every stopping-place “en 
route” I found N.E.A. sponsors, 
and through them members of 
N.E.A. who, by their contributions 
to the Overseas Fund, had been 
hosts to several hundreds of visit- 
ing teachers from all parts of the 
globe. In a number of cities I 
renewed old friendships, which had 
begun years ago on this side of the 
Atlantic. Indeed, for many weeks 
I seemed to be making personal 
visits to friends who extended the 
hospitality of their homes for the 
period of my stay. The sponsor 
arranged my programme, and in 
every state the Education Commit- 
tee and its officers offered me warm 
welcome and afforded all facilities 
to ensure that my visit was profit- 
able as well as enjoyable. In most 
places I had to give information 
about Scotland, Scottish education, 
and British Welfare Services. In 
some schools I was shown round, 
in others I studied projects, often 
I took part in a lesson, and always 
I answered the questions of the 
pupils. Strangely enough after the 
first weeks I could anticipate the 
questions of which I give a few 
examples: (1) Do your boys still 
wear skirts? (2) Can you play 
the bagpipes? (3) Where did you 
learn to speak English? (4) Why 
do you not use modern methods 
in your schools? 

Sometimes I was honoured by 
being asked to address the school 
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assembly on a given topic. At 
Pekin, in Illinois, over thirteen 
hundred lively Junior High School 
students listened for nearly an hour 
to my account of education in 
Glasgow schools. These delightful 
young people responded _hilari- 
ously to Scottish humour, and took 
nothing amiss when I poked a lit- 
tle fun at their expense. In Catons- 
ville High School, Maryland, I ad- 
dressed three different assemblies 
in one day. The first requested a 
ten minutes’ talk on “The British 
Empire”; the second demanded an 
account of High School activities 
and games in this country; the 
third desired a comparison of edu- 
cational practice in Scotland with 
the American system of education. 
From the questions put I think the 
third audience was most interested. 
Usually the faculty entertained me 
or invited me to take part in a dis- 
cussion, and from these meetings I 
formed the impression that the 
teacher’s problems are the same in 
the United States as they are here 
and elsewhere. From the adminis- 
trators I learned that lack of school 
accommodation, shortage of teach- 
ing power, inadequate salary scales 
lag educational progress. In Scot- 
land we are frustrated in the same 
way. 

Baltimore was my “general head- 
quarters,” for there my good friend, 
Miss Mary Z. Rowland, decreed 
that I should make my home from 
home. Of the hospitality of that 
home a volume could be written. 
Suffice it to say it excelled even the 
high standards of generosity for 





which American hostesses are justly 
famed. Weather prospects in Mary- 
land in January were so uninviting 
that I proceeded to Washington, 
D. C., for consultation with Dr. 
Wm. G. Carr about a change of 
schedule. Armed with a large map 
and a red pencil Dr. Carr soon 
plotted my route and drew up a 
tentative time-table, to begin on 
January 17th. In the interim I was 
to do as I chose in the capital city. 
It was my second visit, but I found 
the time too short to satisfy my in- 
terests. I visited the Wilson Teach- 
ers College, the Orientation Centre, 
and the Truesdell School, but the 
Capitol, the Art Museum, the Fol- 
ger Library absorbed many hours 
and gave me real enlightenment. 
The social side was well provided 
by Mrs. Carr, Mr. and Mrs. Murra, 
and Mr. Glen Snow, and at odd 
moments I linked up again with 
my acquaintances of the Endicott 
Conference, where the W.O.T.P. 
constitution was drafted. 


HE luxurious Crescent train car- 
ried me through the southern 
states to New Orleans, a fascinating 
city. Miss Helen Heap and her fel- 
low principals entertained me roy- 
ally, and were most considerate in 
mixing my pleasures. Members of 
Delta Kappa Gamma gave me a 
luncheon at Antoine’s which to me 
meant much more than a delicious 
repast. The schools I saw there were 
beautiful and well equipped. The 
children radiated health and hap- 
piness, and their teachers had a 
composure and lack of strain that 
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were noticeably absent in some 
other areas. Indeed, if I may in- 
dulge in a breath of criticism, I 
would say that in many American 
schools the teachers are bereft of 
freedom in their inordinate urge to 
let absolute freedom reign among 
their pupils. The impact of a 
strained teacher upon pupils may 
be undesirable and lasting in its 
effects. 

In Texas my stay was at San 
Antonio, and there I saw two voca- 
tional high schools, and a large 
elementary school with over thirty 
acres of campus. I have brought 
home pictures of fat stock from the 
farm school, and newspapers print- 
ed in the technical workshops. 

Dr. Stroh, Executive Secretary of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, invited me 
to spend the week-end with her 
and Miss Minkwitz at Austin, and 
I gladly accepted. The Scots, who 
attended the London Conference 
of W.O.T.P., met Dr. Stroh there, 
and all looked forward to meeting 
her again. Some were happy to do 
so at Ottawa in 1950. It was now 
my opportunity to enjoy her good 
company. We had a wonderful 
time, and consoled ourselves that 
we would continue our conversa- 
tion at Atlantic City. Alas! that 
plan did not eventuate. 

From Texas to Arizona was such 
a long journey that I broke it at 
El Paso, where I hoped to “strike 
the Apache trail” for a day. Violent 
gales and rain taught me the wis- 
dom of going on to Phoenix, which 
I reached after dark and just as the 
storm had abated. Next morning I 
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was thrilled with the orange groves, 
the desert and the cacti, and my 
sponsor, Mr. Walter Maxwell, had 
to exert some pressure before I 
went off to the Madison District 
Schools. Once there I had no re- 
grets as I met a soul-mate when I 
shook hands with Mrs. Willson, 
Lady Supervisor; my day in that 
school was one of the happiest and 
most stimulating I spent in the 
States. The good manners pro- 
gramme, the projects, the music, 
the physical education were out- 
standing, and the building itself 
with its fine auditorium, library, 
and cafeteria filled me with envy. 

Mrs. Willson and Mr. Maxwell 
initiated me into the gayer type of 
American night life, and I shall 
always be grateful that through 
them I visited the “Silver Spur” 
and the “Pink Pony.” 

Another six hours’ train journey 
took me to Los Angeles where I 
had no time to visit educational 
establishments, as I had Miss Angie 
Fox awaiting me with a full pro- 
gramme at San Diego. California 
entranced me, and were I wealthy 
I would certainly have a home in 
its southwest corner. The week in 
San Diego was packed with interest 
and good fellowship, and always 
Angie and her doggie, Tar Baby, 
gave me a welcome when I returned 
from my visits. In the schools there 
I admired all I saw, and the Sun- 
shine School was ideal for handi- 
capped children. 

Since my youth it has been my 
ambition to visit the Grand Can- 
yon, so on leaving California I took 
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the Santa Fe line and stopped off 
to see this world’s wonder. I was 
there at sunrise and left after sun- 
set, having spent the entire day 
gazing at the indescribable beauty 
and grandeur, which surpassed any- 
thing else I have seen, and filled 
me with reverent awe. 


HE journey onward to Kansas 
City I found most interesting, 
but I was glad that I had to travel 
no farther for a time. At Lawrence, 
Kansas, I was the guest of the Ells- 
worths. Miss Maud Ellsworth had 
been hostess to the Scottish dele- 
gates at Endicott, and we became 
fast friends. She is talented in art 
and well versed and interested in 
all fields of education, so under her 
auspices I saw the key educators of 
her state. Further, she took me to 
Wichita for the week-end, when the 
adjudication for Art Scholarships 
was taking place, and that was a 
unique and inspiring experience. 
I was tempted to stay longer, but 
after nine blissful days I had to 
depart for Springfield, Illinois. 
Here again I was the guest of 
friends, for Mr. and Mrs. Irving 
Pearson had sent pressing invita- 
tions to Scotland and Washington. 
In their house I had the unusual 
experience of sceing a film of a 
garden party at my home, which 
Mrs. Pearson had taken here in 
1947. All was sunshine and kind- 
liness in Springfield and the other 
towns in Illinois. Besides Pekin I 
visited Bloomington, Collinsville, 
Joliet, and Chicago. Miss Helen 
Ryan was a guide and friend to 


me, and I was much impressed by 
her fine personality. At Chicago 
I spent a night with Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Cook, and there again I saw 
pictures of my own home. We all 
enjoyed the short reunion, and our 
final amusement was a visit to the 
“movies” to see “Born Yesterday,” 
which was exactly to our taste. 
(One can be surfeited with sym- 
phony concerts!) 

I reached Akron, Ohio, at 6:30 
a.m., but that was not too early for 
Mrs. Sarah Caldwell to meet me, to 
escort me to my hotel, and have 
breakfast with me. Such courteous 
solicitude just “bowled me over,” 
but it continued for the week I 
spent in that city. Under the spon- 
sorship of Miss Mary Harbage, 
Elementary Schools Supervisor, I 
visited schools, attended a meeting 
of School Principals, and studied 
the programme and system em- 
ployed. One day I spent with the 
Supervisor of the rural schools in 
the surrounding district. We vis- 
ited three beautiful schools, where 
conditions were almost perfect and 
the achievement of pupils quite 
outstanding. 

Sunday was busy—a church serv- 
ice, a luncheon, a birthday tea of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, a dinner, a 
visit to the Windmill Theatre. 
Monday I spent at the University 
where Dr. Mabel Reidinger, Mr. 
John Pottinger, and others made 
the visit profitable. 

My next stop was Steubenville, 
where I was welcomed by Miss 
Margaret Boyd, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Instead of driv- 
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ing me to a hotel, she drove me to 
her home, and there I enjoyed her 
hospitality for three days. She had 
arranged a very full but most stim- 
ulating programme. I enjoyed it 
all, but felt need of rest when it 
was over. On the last night Miss 
Boyd said, “We have never had 
time to have a chat”—this at 12 
p.m.—but we sat down and talked 
for an hour, mostly about our com- 
mon interests—the promotion of 
international understanding, and 
the development of W.O.T.P. 

When I returned to Baltimore I 
was frankly aghast when I saw a 
seven weeks’ schedule ready for me, 
allowing of no holiday at Easter. 
I proceeded to Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, where Mr. Durkee had two 
weeks’ visitation of schools care- 
fully planned, and invitations from 
hostesses at every town, so that I 
would have comfort and an oppor- 
tunity to see how teachers live. It 
was a breath-taking but thrilling 
experience in Delaware. I felt very 
much at home with my kind host- 
esses, and over the week-end I 
stayed with Mr. and Mrs. Niven 
Campbell, and it was quite a Scot- 
tish convention. 

The school bands, student coun- 
cils, drama, and puppetry in all the 
schools impressed me very much, 
and the interest and generosity of 
the Parent Teachers Associations 
showed itself in the aesthetic fur- 
nishings which they had provided. 

Delaware University, Harrington 
Rotary Club, Ocean View Lions 
Club all had me as a guest speaker, 
and I gave a short address at the 
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Kent County Teachers Association. 

But for the hustle this visit 
would have been exceptionally 
worthwhile. 

Easter week I spent in Baltimore 
County seeing fine schools at Tow- 
son, Sollers Point, and—as already 
mentioned — Catonsville. The fol- 
lowing week I saw schools in Bal- 
timore City, some of the newest 
type, and a few in almost dilapi- 
dated condition. I mention the lat- 
ter because in them I saw teachers 
doing magnificent work, and pupils 
who were as responsive and intelli- 
gent as their more fortunate fellows 
in other schools. Further, it is cus- 
tomary to show only the best, and 
say nothing of below - standard 
schools, and most cities have them. 
I felt privileged to have been cred- 
ited with common-sense by the 
Superintendent of Schools. 


FLEW to Toledo to attend the 

Three-State Conference, and was 
one of the panel of seven teachers 
from overseas who spoke at the din- 
ner. I met many American friends 
during the Conference, and much 
enjoyed talking with the other vis- 
iting teachers. 

Next I went to Cumberland, 
Maryland, for a week, and, al- 
though it is invidious to make 
comparisons, felt that the object of 
my visit was more fully appreciated 
there than elsewhere. My consulta- 
tions with the experts at all levels 
before I visited the schools, the in- 
formation in advance about special 
projects, the utilization of my serv- 
ices where they were most suited 
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and desired all helped me so con- 
siderably that I would willingly 
have stayed under Dr. Copp’s and 
Miss Margaret King’s sponsorship 
for a month longer. 

I returned to Washington, where 
Mr. Cochrane had made very good 
plans both for my entertainment 
and visitation of a school of every 
type. Washington teachers were 
most hospitable, and gave me cor- 
dial welcome wherever I went. 
“The Rating of Teachers” was dis- 
cussed at an Education Association 
meeting, and I shuddered at the 
idea. So did many of the members 
present. 

Under Miss Katherine Greaney’s 
sponsorship, and enjoying the hos- 
pitality of her home, I spent an 
idyllic week in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, where besides seeing wonderful 
schools I was permitted to enjoy 
the beauties of the countryside and 
enter into the cultural life of a 
“high income” community. 

Before going to the Eastern Shore 
—my last stay in Maryland—I spent 
a most interesting week-end at Wil- 
liamsburg with Mr. and Mrs. Coch- 
rane and friends. I had previously 
been the guest of Dr. and Mrs. Carr 
for a week-end in Virginia, where 
our chief interest had been Monti- 
cello, and the real thrill a drive 
over the Skyline Drive. At Easton 


my hostess, Miss Dorothy Sharp, 
decided I needed more recreation 
than “education” and, as in Mont- 
gomery County, I was able to enjoy 
the scenery and the way of life. 

Again I returned to Baltimore 
to keep an engagement, and spend 
a week-end at Thurmont on the 
Blue Ridge Mountains with Miss 
Rowland, and there I relaxed and 
forgot I was an educational ambas- 
sador. (That is the gracious desig- 
nation applied to me by Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Givens.) 

In such happy mood I travelled 
to New London, Connecticut, to 
spend the last two weeks of my stay 
with Dr. Vera Butler, whose friend- 
ship I treasure. Another volume 
could be written of the fun, the 
stimulating talk, the long drives, 
and the good company, which made 
the visit so perfect. Space allows of 
but a mention of “high spots” of 
my experience, viz., the visit to 
Hartford as the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Prince; the Delta Kappa 
Gamma State Conference at Nor- 
wich. In the Hartford schools I 
saw the finest puppetry, heard 
beautiful speech, and spent a morn- 
ing in Miss Grayce E. Long’s won- 
derful Kindergarten. At Norwich I 
spent the jolliest day of my whole 
tour among the members of a dis- 
tinguished Honor Society. 

















TEACHER 


WELFARE 


LIESETTE J. McHARRY 


UR American College Dic- 
tionary, copyright, 1948, de- 
fines the word welfare as “prosper- 
ity, success, happiness, weal.” With 
this definition before us, we recall 
that our United States of America 
came into being under the “wel- 
fare” banner—not the only banner, 
to be sure, but one that has waved 
with persistence through the years. 
In the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, July 4, 1776, among our “‘cer- 
tain inalienable rights” was listed 
the “pursuit of happiness.” One 
purpose which the founders of our 
nation recognized in ordaining and 
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A corner of the reception office where a visitor 
finds a comfortable place to sit while material 


is prepared for her. 


establishing the Constitution for 
the United States of America, as 
stated in the Preamble of that docu- 
ment in 1787, was “to promote the 
general welfare.” From that time 
until the present, wherever our 
American citizenry has organized 
into national, state, or community 
groups, it has become eventually 
both intensely and enduringly con- 
cerned about the welfare of those 
groups. The welfare concept has 
permeated our democratic society 
until no one questions the mean- 
ing of countless compounds such 
as child welfare, community wel- 
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fare, state welfare, physical welfare, 
political welfare, moral welfare, or 
religious welfare. Furthermore, or- 
ganizations of strong, far-reaching 
import have appeared from time 
to time with no other excuse for 
being than to promote, protect, or 
in some way direct one or more of 
the varied welfares. 

Teacher welfare is a compara- 
tively young member of the great 
American “welfare” family. It may 
well be noted by this group that the 
teacher-welfare movement has fol- 
lowed, rather than accompanied, 
another national movement, 
namely, the improvement of stand- 
ards for the preparation of teachers. 
The early history of the American 
school reflects that, even though the 
people have had high regard for the 
school as_a social institution, they 
have voiced, until quite recently, a 
lack of respect for the status of the 
teacher. Ichabod Crane and the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, both men, we 
might whisper on these pages, have 
been the molds from which the 
genus teacher has been cast in the 
minds of the American populace. 
His role has been definitely that of 
servant of the people—servant in 
the sense that he has given his all, 
poor as it may have been, to what 
he thought was the good of the 
people and that he has been fed 
and clothed literally out of the 
hands of those whom he served. 
When we compare the rather ludi- 
crous caricature of the early itin- 
erant teacher with the heart-warm- 
ing daguerreotype of the country 
doctor, for instance, we realize that 


teachers in the early years of our 
democracy were in no social posi- 
tion to mention or to do anything 
about their welfare. Those whom 
they served, however, became con- 
cerned about the very evident fact 
that the product of the schools was 
not a cause for pride. 

Raising teacher qualifications by 
way of higher standards of prepa- 
ration and of certification became 
the accepted way of improving the 
product of the schools. Any ideas 
of so ordering a teacher’s economic 
status that he might feed and clothe 
himself adequately out of his own 
hands and his social status so that 
he might forget his being a servant 
came tardy. Pressure from with- 
out, at first, insisted that teachers 
must be better qualified whether 
or not they fared well as individ- 
uals. Teachers, generally, found 
themselves in the role of passive 
men being moved about upon a 
checker board. 

Out of this situation, however, 
the American school teachers 
emerged as rather happily aggres- 
sive individuals with natural de- 
sires to eat, sleep, and dress accord- 
ing to the standards of a rich 
America and to have a part in di- 
recting pressure toward improve- 
ment of their own efforts. During 
the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and the first years of the 
twentieth century they and their 
administrators became active in 
establishing state and local organi- 
zations affiliated with the National 
Education Association. While it is 
generally conceded that the funda- 
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mental purpose of professional 
teachers’ organizations is to im- 
prove education and teaching, it is 
also recognized that the advance- 
ment of the personal fortunes of 
teachers, that is, teacher welfare, 
has been brought about in large 
measure by teachers working to- 
gether in organizations. It is to 
the organized efforts of teachers 
and administrators that we ac- 
credit, for the most part, codes of 
ethics, standards for teacher certifi- 
cation, teacher tenure, and retire- 
ment systems, all of which are part 
and parcel of teacher welfare. 


ODES of Ethics have played a 

part in defining teacher rela- 
tionships with pupils, other teach- 
ers, the community, the profession, 
administrative officers, and boards 
of education. We might question 
the effectiveness of codes in increas- 
ing the professional spirit in teach- 
ers. An honest self-evaluation of a 
teacher’s own emotional reactions 
following his reading of the well- 
known N.E.A. Code of Ethics will 
answer this question. However, a 
teacher’s reading of Raleigh Shor- 
ling’s Bill of Rights is an altogether 
different matter. It touches teacher 
welfare in a way altogether foreign 
to that of any Code of Ethics. 
There are twelve rights in this code 
which might well serve as a set of 
directives for any group seriously 
concerned about a live program of 
teacher welfare. The twelve points 
of this much-quoted bill of rights 
follow: 
1. The right to teach classes that 
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are not too large—in general, from 
ten to twenty pupils. 

2. The right to have time in the 
school day for planning. 

8. The right of a 45-hour week. 

4. The right to adequate com- 
pensation for the full year of fifty- 
two weeks. 

5. The right to an adequate 
amount of helpful and construc- 
tive supervision. 

6. The right to have good ma- 
terials and enough of them. 

7. The right to work in a room 
that, with the help of the students, 
can be made pleasant and appro- 
priate to the tasks to be learned. 

8. The right to the same personal 
liberties which other respectable 
citizens assume for themselves as a 
matter of course. 

9. The right to an internship. 

10. The right to a realistic pro- 
gram of in-service education. 

11. The right to participate in 
modifying the curriculum and 
methods, and in formulating school 
policies. 

12. The right to keep from being 
lost in the profession.* 


Standards for teacher certifica- 
tion present serious problems at 
the present time. We know that in 
Illinois our standards are com- 
paratively high and growing higher 
as we talk about the five-year plan 
of preparation. But the dearth of 
teachers who can qualify under 


*Shorling, Raleigh, and Wingo, G. 
Max, Elementary-School Student Teach- 
ing. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
1950. Pp. 419. 
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these requirements brings us face 
to face with the emergency certifi- 
cate. Poor teaching as an emer- 
gency measure must be better than 
none, but every instance of poor 
teaching countenanced by the peo- 
ple of our state turns backward any 
progress made to date in teacher 
welfare. This means that as school 
women in varied capacities we are 
retarding progress in teacher wel- 
fare if we fail to interest in the 
teaching profession the very best 
young people we meet. We must 
try later, too, to bring these best 
young people into the best schools 
that we can locate, even though 
this may mean travel on their part. 
The best teachers in the best 
schools will be happy. They will 
push the profession forward. But 
we must make the best schools and 
the worst schools livable before 
any well-qualified, attractive young 
people will be interested in teach- 
ing. 


eerie the salary phase of 
welfare is our most stubborn 
hurdle. Our American youth have 
deprived themselves of many luxu- 
ries as they have passed through col- 
lege. After graduation they have no 
desire to become “servants of the 
people” in the old colonial way. 
They have no desire to become Ich- 
abod Cranes, much less wives of 
such Ichabods. American youth 
crave a few fine feathers, a flare of 
color and sparkle, and a generous 
dash of romance. These cost money. 
In return, our youth have proved, in 
world wide competition, that they 


can give, in almost limitless meas- 
ure, hard work, endurance, speed, 
accuracy, skill, originality, and loy- 
alty. These are worth money on any 
market. It is discouraging to note 
in the report of state salary stand- 
ards as of December 31, 1948, from 
the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
that Illinois has a flat-rate mini- 
mum salary standard of $1,200. 
Legally, this we have and nothing 
more. To be sure, district and city 
schedules have offered much help, 
but we need the legal backing of 
the state to make the school mar- 
ket attractive to our best youth. 

I wonder if we might possibly do 
more good if we ferreted out a few 
women for our legislature—women 
who know the peculiar buying 
power of money for natural, com- 
petent young American teachers. 
Would we do more good in this 
effort than in writing letters to 
men who do not seem to be sen- 
sitive to what young, or old, teach- 
ers need to possess to fare well? 
We should not minimize at this 
point the fact that women handle 
the great part of American wealth. 
They should know the buying pow- 
er of the dollar not only for the 
young, unmarried teacher, but also 
for the one who has assumed the 
responsibilities of a home and fam- 
ily. Perhaps that cold, austere, ever- 
changing figure that we call the 
index of living cost needs a touch 
of woman’s intuition to make it 
wholly acceptable. Reference to 
this index has worked wonders in 
the field of teacher salaries and 
schedules, but it doesn’t seem hu- 
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man to reduce life and living—wel- 
fare, if you please—to figures alone. 
We cannot evade salary differen- 
tials. All we ask is that they be on 
fair bases. 

The extent to which young peo- 
ple pass up teaching as a profession 
leads to another devastating factor 
in teacher welfare, namely, the 
heavy teaching load. The stereo- 
type of the American teacher, well 
known to all of us, never fails to 
include that tired, worn-out feeling 
that we must honestly confess has 
become second nature to most of 
us if we really have been doing 
what we think is our “share.” 

This is a strategic period in IIli- 
nois school history. Our present 
Illinois Secondary School Curricu- 
lum Program is steering in the di- 
rection of a high school education 
for every boy and girl in Illinois. 
This is a worthy movement to 
which we all wish to contribute. 
Elementary education is knocking 
at the door of the program and will 
undoubtedly gain entrance. If we 
become sincerely concerned about 
gearing learning experiences to the 
needs of each and every child, then 
we must speak in terms of individ- 
ualizing the teacher-pupil relation- 
ships. This means a real piece of 
research as to such factors as the 
size of classes; number of hours 
freed for teacher-pupil planning of 
learning experiences, for selecting 
and assembling materials, for con- 
ferring—guiding—students, for talk- 
ing with parents; number and na- 
ture of extra-class activities; length 
of the class period, the school day, 
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the school week, and the school 
year; in-service training. This is a 
golden opportunity for teachers 
and their administrator to do 
something about teacher load while 
they are building a new curricu- 
lum for their school. Right now 
they have the interest and attention 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. Any curriculum is doomed 
to comparative failure unless the 
teacher load is, not reduced neces- 
sarily, but reconstructed to admit 
of more and better teaching of the 
best type. This means larger staffs. 
If we haven’t certified teachers for 
the work, perhaps we can select a 
fine core of community women for 
whom modern household appli- 
ances have released much time. We 
use graduate assistants in our col- 
leges to train our prospective teach- 
ers. It may be that we haven't 
tapped many community personnel 
resources by way of assistants for 
our class and extra-class school ac- 
tivities. This is the appointed time 
for teachers to do something about 
loads or forever hold their peace. 


F teachers, students, and taxpay- 

ers are to fare well, we must do 
more about tenure. There are two 
sides to this problem: first-class 
teachers must experience security; 
schools must be relieved of incom- 
petent teachers. The N.E.A. Re- 
port of the Committee on Tenure 
and Academic Freedom for 1947 
lists Illinois among the states with 
varying tenure provisions. Illinois 
has “permanent tenure in some dis- 
tricts, usually excluding rural areas, 
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with continuing contract plan op- 
erative in rest of state” (p.9). The 
tenure coverage in Illinois falls un- 
der three types: for districts of less 
than 500,000, cities over 500,000 
(Chicago), and cities under a board 
of directors. In the last type, “af- 
ter a probationary period of two 
years, a continuing contract is used, 
and boards are enabled to give con- 
tracts for not more than three 
years’ duration” (p. 51). New laws 
require test cases for interpretation. 
We are in a period of such testing 
at present and are being subjected 
to much unpleasant, we hope nec- 
essary, publicity. 

Illinois has been making prog- 
ress in its retirement laws. Young- 
er age at which to retire, transfer- 
ence of retirement credit from one 
position to another, stabilized state 
teacher — annuities, more liberal 
sick leaves, and disability provi- 
sions have established orderly pro- 
cedures for terminating teaching 
service. 

I should like to close with a word 
from our State Executive Secretary, 
Miss Katherine Obye: “The basis 





of good welfare and morale is a 
happy teacher—in surroundings in 
the community conducive to a well- 
adjusted life.” I sincerely hope 
that these reflections upon welfare 
have tended in the direction of hap- 
piness, not in idleness, but in a fair 
amount of classroom and commu- 
nity activity—activity that is flav- 
ored with security. 





Much of the routine correspondence is typed at 
desk. Current files are in the background. 
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A corner of the Executive Secretary's Office. 
Esther Richardson, a pioneer teacher of Kansas, graces the mantel. 
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From the Committee on 


Teacher Welfare and Morale 


ANY of the annual reports 
expressed a need for specific 


suggestions of work which 
chapters could do in the area of 
teacher welfare and morale. It is 
hoped the following material may 
prove to be of some help in meet- 
ing this need. 

Each chapter must determine its 
own need: whether to select a spe- 
cific problem and work on it; to 
study the possibilities of the over- 
all problems of welfare and mo- 
rale; or to couple action with study 
and bring about some specific 
changes to improve the local situa- 
tion—through legislation when nec- 
essary. 


While the work of this Commit- 
tee can be broad enough to encom- 
pass work by all members of a chap- 
ter for all programs, it must still 
be seen in relation to the work of 
the whole Society. The advantage 
of this committee work is that it 
may contribute to any other com- 
mittee work which is being empha- 
sized by a chapter. Welfare pro- 
visions may well be a part of re- 
search on the local and/or state 
level, or a part of a legislative ac- 
tivity of a group. Morale is al- 
ways a part of building attitudes 
within the individuals of the pro- 
fession. In our Society’s program 
of “Improvement of Teaching,” 
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morale building is an important 
phase. The work, then, of our 
Committee may be on a specific 
problem complete unto itself, a 
contribution to the work of other 
committees, or the total program of 
the chapter. 

Teacher morale now, as never 
before, has the possibility of reach- 
ing its greatest heights or its lowest 
ebb. The answer will be found 
for a group as each individual finds 
within himself the power to build 
greater depths in teaching and thus 
greater heights in professional self- 
satisfaction. As we improve and 
become articulate in interpreting 
our profession, welfare provisions 
will follow. For our product, the 
well-educated pupil, is always in 
demand. Products of high quality 
bring the best prices. 

We must have something we be- 
lieve in, something to reach for, and 
a planned way to get there. The 
planned way to reach our goals 
must be in the framework of de- 
mocracy—our American way of life. 
The public school organization is 
the agency authorized in America 
for giving opportunities to all to 
learn the American way of life. 
The tenets of democracy have to 
be lived and learned to become ef- 
fective and permanent. Each suc- 
ceeding generation must live and 
learn it for itself. Knowledge and 
information about democracy are 
not enough. The schools are dedi- 
cated to teach, practice, and criti- 
cally evaluate democratic practices 
until they become second nature 
for every child. This is the only 
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way for democratic survival. We 
are teachers (key women teachers) 
delegated to the responsibility 
for this task. Our morale must be 
high. We have no other choice. 


SUGGESTION I 


How can we tell when we have 
high or low morale? What are the 
signs? 

Try reading the following state- 
ments to your chapter members. 
Ask them to note their own reac- 
tions as you read. Note when the 
reactions change. 


Negatives (unfavorable) 

“Are teachers going to have to assume 
more and more duties?” 

“Is there any limit to the number of 
responsibilities teachers will be asked to 
assume?” 

“The amount of clerical work along 
with teaching is so heavy that there 
is no time, energy or spirit for recreation 
or healthful physical exercise to re- 
fresh one for the next day’s work.” 

“We have no time to keep up to date 
with current broadening experiences, 
theatres, new books, art galleries, etc.” 

“The greatest problem is the lack of 
understanding on part of Board of Edu- 
cation and Administrators for teachers and 
their problems.” 

“Teachers would like more voice ix de- 
ciding policies. Democracy is preached 
but not practiced in the schools.” 

“Teaching is very agreeable with me. 
It’s the extra things that get you down. 
. . - Give me one period during the day 
without a class (about half of the out- 
side activities I now have forced upon me 
because I am a school teacher) and a 
slight raise in salary, and I wouldn’t trade 
jobs with anyone.” 

“For many years I have enjoyed teach- 
ing in the elementary grades, but I can 
readily understand why young people who 
are in training are not going into this 
field.” 







































“Under the present set-up an ele- 
mentary teacher is expected to be a jack- 
of-all trades. She does not have a free 
period from the time school commences 
in the morning until dismissal—not even 
a five-minute rest period. There are hall 
duty, door duty, physical ed. periods, 
library and visual aids, besides the regular 
elementary subjects.” 

“It is impossible to have a family on the 
income from the teaching profession. If 
I did not make $1,500 extra money a 
year I could not raise a family.” 

“Too few men in the profession.” 

“Students in my 12A social problems 
class tell me that they are not interested 
in a career which offers a top salary of 
$4,500 after a lifetime of teaching and 
years of training.” 

“Our city system has a salary schedule, 
but of approximately 1,300 teachers em- 
ployed, about 789 of those teachers are 
not on the schedule according to their 
training and experience.” 

“The unfairness in salary lies in the 
assigning of extra-curricular duties with- 
out relief from teaching load. Why can’t 
administrators use a bit of psychology in 
giving a ‘pat on the back’ to boost 
morale? The over-emphasis on athletics 
in Indiana is, in my opinion, a detriment 
to cultural opportunities in our school.” 

“Having been in the hospital for major 
operation, the first sick leave in eight 
years, I am very conscious of complete 
financial losses, since there is no sick leave, 
cumulative or otherwise, in contrast to 
other professions in West Virginia.” 

“There are P.-T. A’s in the county 
but none in my school.” 


Positives (favorable) 


“The longer I teach, the more I feel 
that if teachers can go into homes when 
pleasant incidents turn up as well as when 
unfortunate circumstances arise there 


would be a better rapport between home 
and school.” 

“California has a satisfactory P.-T. A. 
system. They have nearly perfect mem- 
They 


bership. They lobby effectively. 
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reach all homes rather than the home of 
the parents of the children who are not 
in need of help.” 

“The community is made up of people 
who value education and who want their 
children to have every advantage. They 
appreciate teachers.” 

“Health Insurance and Hospitalization 
are available through group insurance 
which we are free to take.” 

“I have had other positions paying 
more money but I like teaching best.” 

“I feel privileged to teach in the school 
and in the community where I am work- 
ing. As a coordinator between school 
and business, I have concluded that the 
teaching profession is preferable in many 
ways to business professions.” 

- Ohio does have one of the best 
retirement plans.” 

“I am just ending my first year of 
teaching (kindergarten). From all the 
‘Talk’ I have heard since beginning my 
preparation for this profession I am 
pleasantly surprised to find working con- 
ditions so satisfactory. I believe it is up 
to the teachers themselves—within them- 
selves—to better their professional attitudes 
and mental health regarding teaching. 
I’m proud to be a teacher.” 

“This very favorable report is possible 
because of a very capable and cooperative 
teaching force, with the administration 
entirely in the hands of a capable super- 
intendent who has instilled a wonderful 
school spirit.” 

“My principal is humane, wise, godly.” 

. . Our administration has estab- 
lished fine relationships with the indi- 
vidual teacher—making for each one a 
feeling of security.” 

Just as you feel individually as 
you react to these statements mul- 
tiplied by groups could make or 
break our profession. What kind 
of statements do you make? 


(The statements quoted above were all 
sent in as a part of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma survey of Teacher Welfare and 
Morale.) 
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SUGGESTION II 


We build our beliefs in things by 
what we make important to us. 
One meeting might well be devoted 
to listing what types of things we 
are going to emphasize as signifi- 
cant in education. Such questions 
as the following might stimulate 
interest in a discussion: 

Where do we place our emphasis 
when talking about schools and 
education: 

—On the three R’s—how? 

—On what is right or what is wrong 
with our schools? (Try listing 10 signif- 
icant rights—the wrongs are too easy) 

—On finished products or on the oppor- 
tunities for beginning things? (Try 
naming some professional pioneering 
opportunities) 

—On the growth process toward ma- 
turity or criticism of present con- 
ditions? 

How mature are we profession- 
ally? What criteria do we use to 
measure ourselves? Try establishing 
four criteria. 

Discussions on such questions as 
the above should help as morale 
builders in the membership. 


SUGGESTION III 


Panel discussions, reports or 
group forums may prove useful 
ways of getting ideas before groups. 
Readings may be helpful in prep- 
aration for these. The following 
reading suggestions are given as 
most readily available to members; 
others should be added from the lo- 
cal library facilities and profession- 
al publications: 
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Welfare Provisions 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, 
“Certification of Teachers,” Knobbs, 
Pauline, Summer 1951. 

N. E. A. Research Bulletin, “Public 
School Retirement at the Half Century,” 
December 1950. 

N. E. A. Research Bulletin, Salaries and 
Salary Schedules of City School Em- 
ployees, 1950-51, April 1951. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Reciprocity in 
Teacher Certification,” Bowers, Harold J., 
January 1950. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Selected Legislative 
and Statistical Items,” January 1950. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Statutory Analysis 
of Teacher Retirement,” Remmlein, 
Madeline K., January 1951. 

N. E. A. Report, “Our School Popula- 
tion,” Annual Report of the Profession 
to the Public, 1950. 


Professional Relations with People 


Educational Leadership, “The Teachers 
Our Schools Need,” Ball, L., Misner, P., 
Shane, H. G., November 1949, A.S.C.D., 
N.E.A. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Do You Rate with 
Your Principal?” Hightower, Howard W., 
May 1949. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Rub Each Other 
the Right Way,” Ireland, Louise, and 
Cree, Glen M., January 1951. 

N. E. A. Journal, “Working with Your 
Congressman,” Wyatt, Robert H., Novem- 
ber 1950. - 


Maturity and Mental Health 


Health Bulletin for Teachers, “The 
Value of Maturity,” March 1951. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. (Free) 

Educational Leadership, “Wanted: 
Mentally Healthy Teachers.” McRae, C. 
R., May 1949, AS.C.D. Pub. N.E.A. 

Overstreet, H. A., The Mature Mind, 
1949. W. W. Norton and Co., N. Y. C. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma _ Bulletin, 
“Maturity as a Common Denomination,” 
Householder, Helen C., Summer 1951. 
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Work of Teacher Welfare 
and Morale 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, 
“Teacher Welfare and Morale,” Schneider, 
Fern D., Winter 1949. 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Bulletin, 
“Work of Three Committees,” Link, 
Alma Therese, Winter 1951. 


SUGGESTION IV 


Other types of activities may be 
suggested by the following sum- 
mary of activities taken from the 
annual reports received this year. 

Giving radio programs telling why 
they liked teaching. 

Helping foreign exchange teachers and 
students. 

Writing letters to local radio stations in 
regard to unfavorable publicity about chil- 
dren disliking to get up and go to school. 

Making contacts with local business 
firms in regard to unfavorable caricatur- 
ing of teachers in their publicity. 

Having speakers on welfare and morale 
from physical and mental hygiene stand- 
point. 

Stressing improvement of morale 
through poise, posture, and general ap- 
pearance. 

Adopting a foreign teacher and sending 
her magazines, food, and supplies. 

Getting acquainted parties for new 
teachers. 

Working with school board members to 
secure a single salary schedule. 

Sending out questionnaires to other 
chapters to determine welfare interests 
of members throughout the state. 

Participating in panels on “Welfare 
and Morale” at state meetings. 

Organizing groups of teachers for a 
social time monthly. 

Helping new teachers secure desirable 
rooming places. 

Making studies for improvement of re- 
tirement system, of exemptions of federal 
income tax for retired teachers, and state 
salary schedules. 
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Doing research on: overcrowded class- 
rooms, unreasonable schedules, distribu- 
tion of extra curricular activities and 
teachers’ code of ethics. 

Working for a home for retired pro- 
fessional people. 

Studying the possibilities of a twelve- 
month school program. 

Cooperating with others to get de- 
sirable legislation regarding tenure, re- 
tirement, and state aid for high schools. 

Making an annotated bibliography on 
research studies on Teacher Welfare and 
Morale in Hawaii. 

Honoring retired teachers. 

Sponsoring future teachers. 

Working with legislative committees. 

Helping new teachers to get started. 


Reports have been _ received 
from the following states: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dako- 
ta, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Hawaii. 

Getting these reports in is an in- 
terdependent process. The local 
chapter chairman must get reports 
to the state chairman in order that 
the state chairman can report to 
the national chairman. Getting 
them forwarded on time is an im- 
portant part of the process. Get- 
ting the report of activities of your 
committee helps us to communi- 
cate your ideas to others. 

Thank you for your continued 
cooperation. 

Fern D. SCHNEIDER, 


National Chairman, 
Teacher Welfare and Morale. 





Selective Hecruitment of Teachers 


ARRIA MURTO 


HAT have we accomplished? 
How effective have been our 
efforts to attract the young 
people to the teaching profession? 
Since many of our members are 
asking these questions and wishing 
information as to the success of 
their efforts, we are quoting here 
a summary sent to the national 
chairman by the state chairman of 












Washington, Miss Edna Channer, 
of Bellingham. 

“Summary of research problem 
carried on by Mr. Wilfred Gunder- 
son and submitted as a report to : 
Lambda Chapter, Bellingham, May : 
19, 1951. 

“This was an effort to evaluate 
as carefully as possible an enter- 
prise devised to assist a selected 














group of young men and women in 
the task of more intelligent career 
planning. The enterprise was a 
cooperative project suggested by 
Delta Kappa Gamma, and partici- 
pated in by that educational hon- 
orary society as well as by Western 
Washington College of Education 
and twenty-one high schools in 
Northwest Washington. Nearly 
three hundred high school juniors 
were selected by their high schools 
on the basis of over-all promise in 
qualities related to success in teach- 
ing. These juniors were offered 
the opportunity to spend one day 
on the campus of the college, in 
the study of teaching as a career, 
and to spend some time during 
their senior year in high school in 
a further study of teaching as a 
career. The entire enterprise is 
herein referred to as ‘Career Day.’ 


“(CO far as possible, each member 

of the two first (1948 and 1949) 
Career Day groups was contacted 
during the school year following 
graduation from high school. Sev- 
enteen high schools participated 
the first year, and twenty-one high 
high schools the second year. There 
were 276 students in the first group, 
and 290 students in the second 
group. Replies were obtained from 
210 of the 1948 group, and from 
226 of the 1949 group. The total 
response was from 441 out of the 
566 who participated, or a return 
of 77.9%. Replies from every school 
were received for each year it par- 
ticipated. Eighty-five of the 441 
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replies were obtained through per- 
sonal interviews. 

“Replies were divided into five 
classes, arranged along a scale ac- 
cording to decreasing probability, 
prior to Career Day, of selecting 
teaching as a career. 

“Class A, comprising those who 
had already fully decided to teach, 
included one hundred individuals. 
Of these, 58 are still planning to 
teach (52 of them are in college 
now, and the remaining 6 defi- 
nitely planning to enter and to 
complete teacher training). Forty- 
seven of these 58 indicated that 
Career Day had strengthened their 
previous choice of teaching, or had 
started them seriously planning for 
a teaching career. Of the 42 who 
have given up teaching, 14 are now 
housewives, two are in military 
service, and 17 indicated that teach- 
ing would still be their first choice, 
but that it is not possible for them 
to go on to college for the length of 
time required. 

“Group B, comprising those who 
had made no choice of a career, but 
who indicated that they would be 
willing to consider it amongst other 
possibilities, included 165 persons. 
Forty-five of these have definitely 
chosen teaching as a career (42 of 
them already training, and three 
others definitely planning to do 
so). ‘Twenty-one of these said that 
Career Day was the turning point 
in their present career planning, 
and 15 others indicated that Ca- 
reer Day was a factor in their 
choice. Forty-three of the remain- 
ing 120 are still considering teach- 
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ing as a career, and are not prepar- 
ing for any other vocation. Many 
of these are in college. Seventy- 
five of the 120 not now preparing 
to teach state that Career Day made 
teaching more attractive, and six 
others say that it started them 
thinking seriously about teaching 
as a career, and six that it strength- 
ened their imterest in teaching. 
Seventy-seven of the 120 state that 
they received a more realistic in- 
sight into teaching. From these 
figures we are entitled to infer that 
the individuals in Group B were 
really rather strongly biased against 
teaching, since the overwhelming 
majority state that Career Day 
tended to make teaching more at- 
tractive, and yet they have not 
chosen it. 

“Group C consisted of 64 indi- 
viduals who indicated that they 
were almost completely uncertain 
as to career plans. Twelve of these 
are now definitely preparing for 
careers in the field of education, 
and 14 others who stated they are 
now considering teaching as a ca- 
reer indicated that Career Day ex- 
periences were a factor in their 
choice. 

“Group D consisted of 50 indi- 
viduals who, prior to Career Day, 
were uncertain as to a career, but 
certain that they did not want to 
teach. Eight of these are now defi- 
nitely preparing to teach, and eight 
others are now thinking of teach- 
ing as a possibility, and are not 
definitely preparing for any other 
career (seven of these latter eight 
are in college). Seven of the eight 


who have decided to teach say that 
Career Day gave them a more real- 
istic insight into teaching as a ca- 
reer. 

“Group E consisted of 62 persons 
who, prior to Career Day, were def- 
initely planning on some career 
other than teaching. Three of these 
are now preparing to teach. Fif- 
teen others are now not certain as 
to their career choice, and are con- 
sidering teaching amongst other 
possibilities. All three who have 
swung over into teaching state that 
Career Day was the turning point 
in their career planning. 

“In summary, whereas one hun- 
dred were, prior to Career Day, 
definitely planning to teach, now 
117 are actually preparing to teach, 
and an additional nine are definite- 
ly planning to start teacher train- 
ing. Since 42 of the original 100 
have given up plans to teach, this 
means that 59 have already swung 
into teaching, and nine others state 
that they will enter it, but were 
unable to start college the first se- 
mester after high school. Of these 
68, 51 stated that Career Day was 
an important factor in their choice 
of teaching as a career. 

“It is evident that most of these 
recent high school graduates are 
aware of the need to explore voca- 
tional opportunities and that they 
believe their participation in Ca- 
reer Day was valuable experience. 
It is also evident that a significant 
proportion of talented young peo- 
ple elected to enter teaching when 
they were given the opportunity to 
learn of its possibilities.” 
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California Dovs Jt This Way 


The members of Chi State organization have ambition enough to under- 
take to complete a $3,000.00 fellowship for the ensuing year. It is to be 
awarded to a European hose identity has not yet been disclosed. 
As these reassuring reports come in from various states, our hearts are 
warmed by the concern felt by our members for the welfare of their fellow 
teachers abroad. Each year the number of fellowships increases. The 
Northwest Region has just announced plans for a new fellowship, which is to 
be a joint project of the several states, but was initiated by the state of Oregon. 






































MONG Chi state’s UNESCO field, is to be brought to this coun- 
A activities, which included aid try to study at a California institu- 
to Greek schools, to orphans_ tion of higher learning and to ob- 
in France, books to the Philip- 
pines, milk to children in Mexico, 
gifts to teachers in Europe, dolls to 
neighborhood child groups, a crafts 
demonstration center in Haiti, 
money for negro women’s improve- 
ment clubs, tuition for students in 
Zamboanga, school equipment for 
the Navajos, two more ambitious 
. projects stand out: 
j 1. In 1950-51 Miss Yoshiko Ku- 
| nugi, an outstanding person in the 
field of elementary education, was 
brought from Japan to study and 
observe in this country on a gener- 
ous full-year, all-expense fellow- 
ship. 
2. For 1951-52 an outstanding 
European woman educator, already 
recognized as being superior in her 








This is the place where the Treasurer does most 
of the enormous amount of financial work en- 
tailed by an organization of 43,000 members. 
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serve American teaching methods. 

When it was announced at Chi 
State Convention by Dr. Edith 
Gardner, UNESCO Chairman, that 
the goal of a $3,000.00 fellowship 
was being realized, Miss Grace 
Knoles of Alpha Omega Chapter, 
Hayward, member of the state 
UNESCO Committee, gave the fol- 
lowing word picture of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


T is the graphic presentation of 

America as the European woman 
educator must see it when she trav- 
els to the West using her Delta 
Kappa Gamma UNESCO scholar- 
ship for international understand- 
ing: 


Somewhere in Europe there is some- 
one waiting for a letter, but she does 
not know that she is waiting. All she 
knows is that in spite of tragedy and 
devastation, in spite of the confusion that 
sometimes seems to be the only constant 
in her insecure world, she still has hope 
and faith in the future—because she is a 
teacher—a good teacher. 

And some day that letter will find her, 
and she will learn that Delta Kappa 
Gamma members in far-off California be- 
lieve in her and in her future and are 
extending their friendship, hospitality, and 
financial aid so that her dreams may be- 
come real, so that her faith may find 
fruition. 

She will embark from some teeming 
port, and she will watch the shores of 
Europe blur, grow dim, and disappear on 
the horizon. Then she will face the West, 
and her thoughts will far out-race the 
ship as it knifes through the waves. 

The day will come when Manhattan 
will tower unbelievably before her, when 
the Statue of Liberty will extend her 
greeting as she has to many millions 
across the years. The teacher will sud- 
denly be gripped with the thought that 


this Statue is the symbol of the most 
revolutionary belief that the world has 
ever known—the belief in the dignity and 
supreme importance of the individual. 

She will disembark and find herself in 
a city where streets are canyons of steel 
and masonry, where millions of people of 
every race and creed go about their work 
or pursuit of pleasure, where countless 
commuters converge from homes that are 
fifty miles away. She will feel the ten- 
sion and the energy of a younger world. 
She will fee) lost and strange, but she will 
remember that there are friends waiting 
for her across the continent. 

She is accustomed to compact little 
countries where the traveler crosses sev- 
eral frontiers in a day’s journey. And no 
amount of reading has prepared her for 
the endless space through which her train 
bears her. 

She leaves behind her the green hills 
and the sprawling smoky cities of the 
East, and heads into the flat prairie where 
wheat billows in golden waves, and corn 
stands tall and tasseled in the sun. She 
has crossed the broad, impersonal Mis- 
sissippi, thickly brown with the soil of 
Minnesota, Illinois, and Ohio, and still 
there is endless space, only broken mo- 
mentarily by the white church spire and 
the grain silo that mark the presence of 
a town. 

And then the engine of the train begins 
to pull harder. There is a slight upward 
tilt to the continent. 

This is the range land, where fences 
enclose miles of territory which one lean 
man astride his horse can call his own. 
And there are the cattle driven by the 
cowhands to some home corral beyond 
the cloud of dust that marks the trail of 
the herd. 

And then she will see the Rockies, 
magnificent and forbidding. She will 
marvel at the breed of men and women 
who had the temerity to challenge them 
and the courage to conquer them in ox- 
drawn wagons, 

Then the world will level off again, and 
she will watch the automobiles skim over 
the highway that parallels the track. She 
will wonder at the race of nomads that 






























speeds over the ribbons of concrete, leav- 
ing her train far behind. Perhaps then 
she will begin to understand a little their 
energy, their impatience with an old world 
that seems static, their boastfulness, their 
daring to do the thing that cannot be 
done. She will begin to sense their open- 
handed generosity, their sentimental 
streak, their deep feeling of neighbor- 
liness. 

Just as she is beginning to count the 
untold riches of the land and of the 
people, she sees the desert. She must 
adjust her eyes to a new perspective. Here 
is an ancient land hardly touched by 
man. She sees strange buttes standing out 
sharply against the vivid blue of the sky; 
grotesque hills carved out by wind and 
sand. Sagebrush in grey-green tufts dots 
the tawny, wind-ribbed earth. And every 
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once in a while a green farm and trees 
mark the presence of fortuitous water. 

And now the landscape begins to lift 
again. There is another range of moun- 
tains, with dark green firs and pines 
marching up to the granite of the snow 
line. The train winds through the passes 
and plunges into the dark interiors of the 
snowsheds. 

She consults a map and finds where the 
train has left the Sierras to begin a long, 
winding downgrade. The hills here are 
brown and rolling. There are groupings 
of eucalyptus trees and broad-shaded oaks, 
and valley towns, and flat fields bisected 
by irrigation ditches. She has reached the 
end of her journey. She has come half- 
way across the world to California, and 
we shall be waiting for her. 








“ 


SS “4 Looking from the hall to the reception 


room. 



































A glimpse of the 
Treasurer's Office. 





FRIENUSHIP AMUNG CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH 


Since 1947 the members of our organization have been contributing 
to the World Christmas and Chanukah Festivals. Many of our chapters have : 
packed parcels; others have contributed generously of money. This letter to. 
from Mrs. Gerda Schairer, the Executive Director of the organization which 
sponsors this Festival, speaks for itself. We know that it will be all that 
is needed to spark the endeavors of many of our chapters. 
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Dear Dr. Stroh: DI 

I wish that you and all your col- AY 

Jeagues could have been with me | 

at the Festivals in Europe when ea 

the WORLD CHRISTMAS AND be 

CHANUKAH gifts were distrib- tic 

uted. The joy that shone in the Cl 

eyes of the children would have or 

warmed the hearts of every Delta sh 

Kappa Gamma member more than Sc 

any words could. p 
To find a friend in America 

opened up new vistas for them. So m 

many asked me to bring their | gy 

thanks to the kind people of this 0! 

country who had sent such beauti- | Ss) 
ful and welcome gifts. I gladly 

fulfil their wish—and extend their s 

thanks as well as mine to all the st 

members of the Delta Kappa Gam- a 

ma Society. Their wonderful co- h 

operation has helped to make pos- c 

sible the realization of a hope—the ti 

hope of building everywhere friend- c 

















ship between the young people of 
the world. 

The 1951 campaign for World 
Christmas and Chanukah gifts has 
begun. We are in hopes that the 
Delta Kappa Gamma members will 
once again help to make it a great 
success. 

The gifts are sent overseas as 
tokens of friendship. They help 
to start a correspondence and even 
friendship between school children 
here and abroad. 

Gifts collected and packed by 
school children under the super- 
vision of their teachers should be 
sent to the WAREHOUSE of 
FRIENDSHIP AMONG CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH, 2331 12th 
Ave., New York 27, N. Y. 

These gifts should be sent as 
early as possible so that they can 
be crated and reach their destina- 
tions overseas before the World 
Christmas and Chanukah Festival 
on December 18th. Crating and 
shipping is very costly these days. 
So we must ask that 10¢ for every 
pound of gifts be sent to our office. 

Those who do not have time to 
make up their own world Christ- 
mas and Chanukah gift parcels can 
order a SHARE YOUR FRIEND- 
SHIP parcel through our office. 

Each SHARE YOUR FRIEND- 
SHIP parcel contains: a pure wool 
scarf, cap and mittens, a polo shirt, 
a pair of shorts or bloomers, three 
handkerchiefs, a towel, two wash- 
cloths, a cake of soap, a comb, a 
toothbrush, candy—and a greeting 
card bearing the name and friend- 
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ship of the sender. 

The SHARE YOUR FRIEND- 
SHIP parcel costs $3.75. If you pre- 
fer, you may order a pair of strong 
leather shoes for the same price. 
And don’t forget this year! The 
children of KOREA are in great 
need of our help—our gifts—and 
our friendship. You may there- 
fore wish to have your SHARE 
YOUR FRIENDSHIP parcel sent 
to KOREA. The many warm and 
useful things contained in this par- 
cel will help a child there to brave 
the cold and hardship of the long 
winter months ahead. 

Write for our 1951 folder. Di- 
rect all correspondence to the of- 
fice of: 

FRIENDSHIP AMONG CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH 
Around the World, Inc. 

220 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


This year marks the Seventh An- 
niversary of the World Christmas 
and Chanukah Festival. We hope, 
as do the children overseas, that 
the members of the Delta Kappa 
Gamma Society will once again do 
their utmost to make the SHARE 
YOUR GIFT campaign a great 
success. 

Help the children in Koreal 
Help the children everywhere! 
Help every child overseas to say: 
“I have a friend in America. I am 
happy now.” 

Sincerely yours, 

GERDA SCHAIRER, 
Friendship Among Children 
and Youth, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 








The Palo Alto Conference 





in Heview 


EUNAH HOLDEN 


“TEACHING: A First Line of 
Defense” was the theme of the 
conference sponsored by the 

National Commission on Teacher 

Education and Professional Stand- 

ards of the National Education 

Association of the United States. 

Approximately five hundred per- 

sons representing universities, state 

departments of education, public 
schools, state educational associa- 
tions, other professional and lay 





groups were invited to participate 
in discussions from July 27 to 30 
on the campus of Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, California. Many of 
the women in attendance are mem- 
bers of the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Society. 

The key-note address was deliv- 
ered by F. E. Engleman, chairman 
of the National Commission. T. M. 
Stinnett presented a scholarly an- 
alysis of “Accreditation and the 
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Professionalization of Teaching.” 
He pointed out that “certification 
requirements are simply black 
marks printed on white paper” if 
“quality preparing (teacher-educa- 
tion) programs are undermined at 
every point by entrance of unquali- 
fied practitioners (institutions).” 

Mr. Stinnett explained several 
proposals for the establishment 
of an accrediting procedure for 
teacher-education colleges, such as: 
(1) state accreditation, (2) all-in- 
clusive regional association accred- 
iting, (3) a voluntary national pro- 
fessional accrediting association, 
and (4) the highly controversial 
proposal of national accrediting by 
legal authority. 

Discussing “The Future of Pro- 
fessional-Standards Movement in 
Teaching,” Ralph W. McDonald 
later emphasized the need to estab- 
lish a vigorous, aggressive, adequate 
plan for accrediting teacher-educa- 
tion programs if teaching is to be- 
come a profession in the true sense 
of the word. 

The work of the 28 conference 
groups had been divided into four 
parts. Section 1 studied “Meeting 
Existing Needs for an Adequate 
Supply of Qualified Teachers”; 2, 
“Essential Conditions for Securing 
and Retaining Qualified Teach- 
ers”; 3, “The Teacher’s Role in 
Mobilization”; and 4, “The Ear- 
marks of a Good Teacher-Educat- 
ing Institution.” 

In stimulating addresses W. Earl 
Armstrong, Lionel DeSilvia, Glenn 
E. Snow, and Charles W. Hunt pro- 
vided their respective sections with 
background information pertinent 
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to the three-day group meetings 
which were to follow. (Quotations 
included in this article are from 
written preliminary reports sub- 
mitted by each group.) 


N exploring needs for an ade- 

quate supply of qualified instruc- 
tors, Section 1 reaffirmed the desir- 
ability of trying to balance supply 
with demand. In general, the 
attacks upon shortage problems 
suggested were: establishment and 
maintenance of administrative and 
attendance areas large enough to 
provide suitable living conditions 
for teachers; elimination of unjust 
discrimination on the basis of mar- 
riage; adequate retirement, sick 
leave, satisfactory working condi- 
tions; cadet teacher program; guid- 
ance and scholarship aid for pro- 
spective teachers; acquaintance of 
the public with the relationship of 
qualified teaching personnel to a 
good school program for children. 

Two approaches to alleviating 
the teacher shortage were consid- 
ered: (1) securing the necessary 
flow of capable students into 
teacher education and (2) provid- 
ing for the re-employment of for- 
mer teachers. 

The opinion seemed to prevail 
that higher “standards of admission 
and certification will attract the 
superior applicants, as they repel 
or defeat the inferior. Lower stand- 
ards do not relieve a shortage; they 
aggravate it.” 

As practiced during World War 
II, acceleration in teacher educa- 
tion came in for its share of com- 
ment. One group summed up its 
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point of view by reporting: “The 
group concurs in the American 
Council of Education report indi- 
cating that at the present time ac- 
celeration in teacher education is 
neither necessary nor desirable.” 
Another group found need for 
a temporary conversion program 
on an individualized basis designed 
to prepare teachers of secondary 
subjects to become teachers of the 
lower elementary grades. Such a 
program, if designed as permanent, 
would need to be carefully planned 
to make a strong, complete pro- 


gram. 


N order that competent former 
teachers might be encouraged to 
reenter the profession during the 
shortage, conference participants 
recommended that there be con- 
tinuous and periodic research at 
local and state levels to produce in- 
formation on supply and demand; 
that recruitment of former teachers 
for active duty, being highly selec- 
tive, should be augmented by per- 
sonal interviews for proper evalua- 
tion of professional and social 
qualities and attitudes; that return- 
ing teachers be required to meet 
the existing certification standards 
of the state; that teacher education 
institutions and school systems pro- 
vide orientation, in-service training 
and supervision so that teachers 
may be up-to-date on educational 
philosophy, materials and proce- 
dures; that returning teachers be 
considered regular members of the 
profession with its privileges and 
responsibilities. 
In reviewing conditions essential 


for securing and retaining qualified 
teachers, Section 2 recommended 
proper financial support with an 
improved tax structure; favorable 
social conditions with freedom to 
live one’s personal life subject to 
the same restrictions observed by 
other good citizens in the com- 
munity; favorable professional con- 
ditions such as: acceptance of 
duties of citizenship, pride in one’s 
profession, appropriate school cli- 
mate, objective personnel proce- 
dures, and a cooperative, demo- 
cratic school organization. 

Indications that teaching is in- 
deed becoming a profession may be 
seen in the following proposals 
from one group: Professional or- 
ganizations should limit member- 
ship — including the right to or- 
ganizational assistance and sup- 
port — to those who continue to 
meet accepted standards of profes- 
sional ethics and who possess full 
professional certification. The pro- 
fession “should share the responsi- 
bility for the elimination of the 
unfit.” “Professional organizations 
should make available to their 
members auxiliary welfare services, 
such as insurance, emergency loans, 
medical aid, counseling service, 
legal advice, etc.” 

“Mobilization has both emer- 
gency and long-range aspects. It in- 
volves being as ready as possible to 
face sudden attack by having ac- 
quired the knowledge and skills 
that will be needed. It also involves 
the long-time effort to use available 
resources—both human and ma- 
terial—to provide for our basic and 
essential needs as a nation. ... The 
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school should identify itself with 
community plans for total mobiliz- 
ation.” 

In these words one reporter from 
Section 3 pointed up the need for 
developing effective teacher-com- 
munity relationships in a period of 
mobilization. 

Specific means of preparing 
school children and, to a degree, 
communities in war time brought 
forth a listing of techniques for 
allaying fear and controlling panic 
under emergency conditions in ad- 
dition to a discussion of specialized 
knowledge which teachers should 
have to meet emergency conditions. 

It was urged that “every child 
should receive an increased amount 
of individual attention from the 
teacher,” in an effort to provide a 
sense of security for children. 
“Talking out a problem has long 
been recognized as a means of emo- 
tional catharsis and is recom- 
mended. High school boys near 
draft age and pupils with home 
tensions particularly need this 
outlet.” 

Dr. Dwayne Orton, Assistant 
Administrator for Education and 
Training of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, in a lecture 
at a general session, appealed for 
civil defense compounded of two 
spiritual qualities which issue in 
practical tactics—self-reliance and 
mutual aid. The primary obliga- 
tion of educational institutions, 
said Dr. Orton, is “to stimulate, 
assist, guide, and provide training 
for all the people in self-reliance. 
. . . Civil Defense is a new dimen- 
sion of our national life and a new 
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problem for -educators at all levels 
and in all fields of education.” 

Present international relations 
are such that long-range mobiliza- 
tion should become the deep con- 
cern of every classroom teacher. It 
is his responsibility to utilize fully 
resource people and materials, the 
radio, press, and television in build- 
ing in youth an appreciation of the 
ideals and traditions of our herit- 
age, our political institutions and 
documents, free enterprise, and in- 
alienable human rights. The school 
should provide opportunities for 
children to acquire knowledge, ex- 
periences, and concepts of good 
human relationships and world un- 
derstandings. It should interpret 
the world situation and its implica- 
tions so that children may be pre- 
pared for world citizenship. 


UCH of the discussion of 

groups in Section 4 centered 
upon a critical examination of 
teacher-education institutions. Ap- 
praisals were made of the effective- 
ness of their professional personnel, 
the facilities, financial support, 
student-personnel policy, general- 
education programs, preservice and 
graduate programs, as well as their 
institutional services to school sys- 
tems and teachers in the field. 

Pertinent ideas expressed by 
these groups included: 

“Institutions preparing administrators 
and supervisors should provide for them 
continuous in-service or refresher pro- 
grams.” 

“On advanced level, as well as under- 
graduate, teachers should be given the op- 
portunity of learning about teacher or- 
ganizations and related community groups. 
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It is also desirable that teachers learn of 
those subversive groups which challenge 
the tenets of American democracy.” 

“The general-education program should 
be flexible, not rigidly prescribed, but 
based on the needs of the individual in 
terms of desired outcomes . . . and chang- 
ing conditions.” 

“The dichotomy between specialization 
and generalization in teacher education 
has caused a gap that can be bridged only 
by a common understanding of the stu- 
dent and his needs in a changing society. 
... The specialist has an obligation to 
serve the general needs of all in school 
and society. By the same token, the school 
and society have a similar obligation to 
understand the specialist and to enable 
him to serve his fellowmen with his unique 
talent.” 

“ (Majority opinion) : It is urged that in 
its long-range program the National Edu- 
cation Association and the state education 
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agencies consider the possibility of work- 
ing for certification of teachers of higher 
education.” 

The leading ideas produced 
by the conference groups were 
brought into focus at the last ses- 
sion by a Symposium on “Next 
Steps in Building the Profession.” 
Speakers were Mrs. Charlotte Rich- 
ards, Mrs. Eunah Holden, Harold 
J. Bowers, and Ralph E. Heiges. 

Glenn Snow’s stirring words 
might well summarize the inspir- 
ing Palo Alto Conference: 

“Without a strong program of public 
education America can hardly maintain 
the power to carry on. With such a pro- 
gram she can fulfill her obligations. The 


educators’ duty is clear. It must be per- 
formed.” 






The portrait of the Founder is the 
first thing to greet the visitor. It 
is a constant reminder of the reali- 
zation of a great dream envisioned 
by a woman fired by lofty purpose 
and driven by indomitable energy 
—Annie- Webb Blanton. 


























A Teacher's View of the Difference 


between Understanding and 


Criticism 





If He Were Mine 


T WAS 3:35 one afternoon, and 

as a teacher left the school 
building with a gesture of disdain 
she brushed a pupil out of her way. 


“Humph, it’s easy 
to see she doesn’t 
have much genu- 
ine affection for 
kids,” murmured 
a witness. That 
witness happened 
to be a fellow 
teacher, but one 
couldn’t help won- 
dering, “What if 
that witness had 
been the parent of 
the child?” 

These days as 
each newspaper 
brings pictures of 
boys so pitifully 
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The Membership Records Section, 
though smail, is one of the busiest? 


and most functional 
building. 


spots 


in the 


young—wounded, killed, or missing 
—I have been acutely aware of how 
the parents of those boys must feel, 
parents who somewhere are look- 


ing at those same 
pictures. 

A news item in 
our local paper 
recorded that one 
of our former 
pupils had been 
among the first 
killed in action. 
Evidently he 
hadn’t been very 
successful in 
school, for he 
hadn’t gone be- 
yond junior high. 
Yet already he had 
made the supreme 
sacrifice for his 


Reprinted by permission of Ohio Schools in which the article first appeared. 
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country, I couldn’t help but won- 
der how much we had contributed 
in our school to his too brief life. 
Had we taught him as if he were 
our son? 

A boy in my homeroom had 
broken one of the school rules and 
was in trouble with the office. In 
questioning him I found out that 
he had learned there had been an 
explosion where his mother worked 
and had taken “French leave” of 
the school to go to the factory to 
inquire about his mother. I tried 
to tell him the office would have 
been glad to excuse him had he 
gone there, but I could discern 
that for that moment this teen-age 
boy had been just a frightened 
child. There were only he and his 
mother in the home, and he felt 
his only bit of security had been 
shaken. Had I been that child’s 
mother I do not believe I would 
have judged his offense very 
harshly. 


ONE day I telephoned a mother 
about a boy in my English 
class who was particularly obstrep- 
erous despite all my efforts to help 
him adjust. To my surprise the 
mother said, “I have felt from what 
Dick said you understood him. You 
see he is very conscious of his small 
size, especially since his younger 
brother is now as large as he is. I 
think that is what makes him such 
a show-off.” 

But during the two semesters I 
had him I felt there was little genu- 
ine growth. Yet I felt his work, 
though very low, was such that it 
was wise to pass him so that he 


could graduate with his 9A class. 
However, I felt that I had failed as 
a teacher with that particular boy. 
I learned he had earned the money 
to buy his own graduation clothes. 
(The father had deserted the 
family.) 

On Commencement Day I was 
somewhat surprised to have Dick 
hunt me up and proudly and quite 
properly introduce his mother to 
me. (We had studied introductions 
in a unit on getting along with 
people, and in the various socio- 
dramas we had portrayed in the 
class Dick had been the only one 
who had not co-operated.) In talk- 
ing to the mother I complimented 
Dick on how nice he looked and 
told the mother she must be proud 
of him to have bought his own 
clothes. “Not only that,” she 
answered, “but he earned enough 
to buy me this dress I am wearing.” 

I felt humbled. Dick was a show- 
off, no doubt, but that mother must 
have felt there was not too much 
wrong with a boy who demon- 
strated that much genuine affection 
for his mother. For Dick was so 
small that getting a job was not 
easy. 

A teacher said in a graduate class 
that a certain student of hers was 
not capable of being given respon- 
sibility to help in the planning of 
the class work. Only a few months 
later the same boy was at the con- 
trols of an airplane on a bombing 
mission. What would the boy’s 
father have said about that teach- 
er’s statement? 

Not old enough to drive a car, 
but old enough to drive a tank. 




















We call our youth selfish and then 
each day read tales of their hero- 
ism. We call them reckless, and 
while we go about life as usual they 
recklessly give their lives for us. 

We are afraid to ask them what 
they want in school; we know so 
much better than they what they 
should have. We know what sub- 
jects they should take. We are so 
wise—yes, we the older generation 
that has shaped the world. We 
make the wars; they only have to 
fight them. 

In Belles on Their Toes, by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernes- 
tine Gilbreth Carey, are contrasted 
the feelings of a teacher and a 
mother. To Ernestine’s English 
teacher the girl had committed an 
act of plagiarism when she copied 
from the blurb of a book’s jacket 
without bothering to read the book. 
The mother silently decided to 
have a heart-to-heart talk with her 
daughter, but she tried to make 
the teacher understand it was more 
an act of laziness such as adults 
commit when they talk knowingly 
of a book which they have not read 
but have used only the criticism of 
the book. There we have the dif- 
ference. The mother did not con- 
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done, but she understood; the 
teacher was horrified and only 
criticized. 

Each year as I meet my classes— 
the girl over there who acts so 
“smart,” the boy in the back who 
frequently seems so dumb, the shy 
girl who seldom opens her mouth, 
the boy near the window who is so 
easily provoked to a temper tan- 
trum—I hope that God grants me 
humor and patience and wisdom 
enough to treat them all as though 
they were mine. To make each bit 
of school count for them, to tap 
their tremendous capabilities, to 
share responsibility with them, to 
help them become wiser adults 
than we have been—this is the test 
of my teaching. 

It is my sincere hope that out of 
these youth there will come great 
creative bargainers—as Max Otto 
calls them—men and women who 
are great enough statesmen to ham- 
mer out a world policy that is just. 
For certainly there must be a 
higher road to freedom than by 
war. 

Yes, the question a teacher must 
always ask is, “What would be best 
for this child if he were mine?” 









OUR 
NATIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


NE of the purposes for which 
our organization stands is the 
awarding of scholarships for 

advanced study to women of our 
Society who have demonstrated 
their scholarship and fitness for 
graduate work. 

The first scholarship was award- 
ed in 1940 to Lillian Minor of 
Virginia. Since that time an im- 
pressive array of distinguished 
women have been the recipients 
of our annual scholarships. 

In 1945 the Fund for the second 
scholarship was completed, and 
we were able to announce that 
thereafter two national scholarships 
would be awarded annually. The 
grant to begin with was $1,000 
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Huge consignments of printing come to the M 
Room. Hundreds of packages are wrapped and m 
here each week. 


each, but, with the rapid decline of 
the dollar value in recent years, 
it was decided to increase the 
scholarship grants to $1,250 until 
such time as enough additional 
money was available to make a 
third scholarship possible. 

The present National Scholar- 
ship Chairman is Dr. Maycie 
Southall of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. The other members of the 
Committee are: Miss Edith Bork, 
322 Hargadine Street, Ashland, 
Oregon; Miss Ruth Riley, 1707 
Greenup Street, Covington Ken- 
tucky; Dr. Anne H. Matthews, 
107 East College Avenue, Salisbury, 
Maryland; Miss Lillian Schmidt, 
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1618 Washington Street, Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Miss Hazel Spyker, 116 
East Church Street, Oxford, Ohio; 
Miss Mary L. Thornton, 1114 Fifth 
Street, Alexandria, Louisiana; Miss 
Marion D. Twiss, 21 Orne Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

The announcement of the 1951- 
52 scholarships was made in the 
September number of the News. It 
is anticipated that there will be 
many applications. It should be 
noted that requests for application 
blanks and copies of the regula- 
tions should be secured from the 
Headquarters office by addressing 
the National Executive Secretary, 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin 1, Texas. 
Applications must be made and 
transcripts and records completed 
before January 15, 1952. Assembled 
credentials should be sent directly 
to the National Chairman, Dr. 
Southall. 


The Winners for 1951-1952 


Stella Sanders of Norman, Okla- 
homa, a member of the University 
of Oklahoma faculty, has been 
awarded the Annie Webb Blanton 
Scholarship. Miss Sanders is a mem- 
ber of the Eta Chapter in Norman 
and has been consistently active in 
the Society for a number of years. 
She has been for the past year 
studying in Paris and lives at Reid 
Hall. 

She earned her Bachelor of Arts 
Degree and her Master of Arts 
Degree at the University of Okla- 
homa in French Literature. 

Her master’s thesis was on Some 
Modern French Translations of the 
“Song of Roland.” At present Miss 
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Sanders is specializing in the 
French Contemporary Theatre. 

Her teaching experience in- 
cluded high school teaching in 
Hydro, Oklahoma; teaching French 
in the Northwest Teachers Col- 
lege in Alva, Oklahoma; and uni- 
versity teaching in French at the 
University of Oklahoma since 1924. 

During World War II she was 
on leave as war emergency secre- 
tary for the Y. W. C. A. in Rio de 
Janeiro. She has been active in 
the American Association of Teach- 
ers of French, and she was desig- 
nated representative of the AATF 
to present the French Thank You 
Album to the Governor of Okla- 
homa. 

She is a member of Sigma Sigma 
Sigma, of the Faculty Women’s 
Club, and of the University Faculty 
Club. 

She has made four trips to France 
and has traveled widely on the 
Continent. 

She is building her own library 
of the Contemporary French Thea- 
tre and intends that her Doctor’s 
dissertation concentrate on a spe- 
cial study of Gabriel Marcel’s work. 
The dissertation is to be published 
in English. 

There are no specialists in the 
Contemporary French Theatre in 
Oklahoma nor, indeed, in the South 
Central Modern Language Associa- 
tion area. Miss Sanders’ contribu- 
tion, therefore, will be a significant 
one. 

She has an impressive list of cre- 
dentials and testimonials of her 
work. Her associates and superiors 
unite in praising her fine scholar- 
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ship, her excellent personality, and 
her impeccable character. Her de- 
votion to duty has been one of her 
outstanding characteristics and was 
demonstrated last year when she 
was obliged to return hastily from 
Paris with her only sister who be- 
came very ill and who had to be 
flown back to the States. Miss San- 
ders remained with her for several 
months and then returned to Paris 
with the additional burden of 
catching up on the accumulated 
work. Miss Sanders is a woman who 
will do us honor and of whom all of 
us are proud. 
a * * 


The Berneta Minkwitz Scholar- 
ship was awarded this year to Beu- 
lah B. Bayless of Stanford Village, 
Stanford, California. Miss Bayless is 
a member of the Delta Chapter and 
was transferred from Wyoming, 
where she was a charter member 
and state founder. 

She studied at the Hardin Junior 
College in Mexico, Missouri and 
earned the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts at Tarkio College, Tarkio, 
Missouri. She studied for two years 
at Northwestern, from 1929 to 
1931, and for several summers at 
the University of Denver, where 
she was awarded the Master of Arts 
degree. Since her arrival in Cali- 
fornia she has been a student at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in English, Drama, and 
Speech. 

Her experience includes teaching 
in Antelope, Montana; the Na- 
trona County High School in Cas- 
per, Wyoming; the San Benito 


County High School and Junior 
College in California; the Mare 
Island Apprentice School in Val- 
lejo, California; and the San Luis 
Obispo High School and Junior 
College in California. Since 1948 
she has been a lecturer in the Santa 
Barbara College in California. 

She is a member of the National 
Thespians, Phi Theta Kappa, 
Alpha Psi Omega, as well as the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. She 
was Regional Director for the Na- 
tional Thespians, is a member of 
the National Association of Teach- 
ers of Speech and of the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 
She has additional affiliations with 
Chi Omega, the Eastern Star, the 
Santa Barbara Players Club, and 
the Civic Repertory Theatre. 

Her other interests include folk 
and square dancing, community 
lectures, plays, and concerts. Miss 
Bayless plans a study of the wealth 
of folk materials in California, par- 
ticularly those that have found 
their way into outdoor pageants, 
fiestas, and so forth. 

Her master’s thesis was an origi- 
nal three-act play called Independ- 
ench Rock which was performed 
several times with notable success. 

Those who know Miss Bayless 
speak of her as a superior teacher, 
a woman of splendid character, 
who possesses a great deal of tact 
and who has great charm and 
personality. These characteristics, 
coupled with her thorough and 
serious scholarship, should assure 
her fellow members that the choice 
of the Committee is a sound one. 














A Fair Deal For 





All People 


ECEMBER 10, 1948, will 
D go down in the history of 

mankind as a memorable 
date, for on that day forty-eight 
sovereign nations adopted the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Eloquently phrased and 
nobly dedicated, the Declaration 
sets a standard for governments to 
which men and women of every 
race, language, color, and belief 
can appeal whenever their rights 
are violated. In its magnificent 
phrases mankind has a standard by 
which the support of the opinions 
of civilized people can be mar- 
shalled for the fuller realization of 
the rights embodied in this Decla- 
ration. 

In the Summer, 1949, Bulletin 
we brought the Declaration to the 
attention of our readers. From time 
to time it has been mentioned in 
the columns of this magazine. It is 


right that we should turn our 
thoughts to the meanings of this 
Declaration, for in it are embodied 
all the hopes of men and women of 
good will in behalf of the protec- 
tion of Human Rights. 

How was this Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights evolved? 











A visitor to the treasurer finds a comfortable 


chair. 
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Seven times the United Nations 
Charter, solemnly accepted in 
San Francisco, mentioned Human 
Rights. The insistence on this ques- 
tion stemmed largely from the deep 
concern felt by some of the member 
states, by many international non- 
governmental organizations, and 
influential individuals. They knew 
that the maintenance of peace 
would be largely dependent upon 
the way in which Human Rights 
were promoted and protected. 

It was an overwhelming respon- 
sibility for the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, composed of a body 
of eighteen men and women repre- 
senting nations from the different 
regions of the world, to frame an 
international declaration. Different 
philosophies, different religions, 
different races and nationalities all 
contributed to present stumbling 
blocks to agreement. Because these 
eighteen men and women were 
great souls, they completed eighty- 
seven nerve-racking sessions in 
faith and good will, and from their 
deliberations emerged probably the 
noblest declaration of its kind since 
the Magna Charta was penned. 


HE Commission first outlined 

the program to be followed. 
That program was to include an In- 
ternational Bill of Rights; an Inter- 
national Declaration on Civil Lib- 
erties, the Status of Women, Free- 
dom of Information, and similar 
matters; the protection of minori- 
ties, the prevention of discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race, sex, lan- 


guage, or religion. It is a gigantic 
task which the Commission set for 
itself, and it is an undying tribute 
to the vision of the members of the 
Commission that the Universal 
Declaration was completed and 
ready for consideration and vote 
in less than two years. This was 
only a part of its task, however, for 
the Declaration is only the first 
part of the International Bill of 
Rights, which will include a Cove- 
nant to be entered into by the na- 
tions of the earth which will cover 
the basic rights defined in the Dec- 
laration, outline measures by which 
these rights may be assured, and 
stipulate means of enforcement. 

It was to the framing of the Cove- 
nant that the Human Rights Com- 
mission addressed itself when it 
met in Geneva this past year. The 
work was necessarily slower than 
it had been at first and filled with 
many legal difficulties. Some of the 
questions which claimed attention 
were the following: 

Should the Economic and Social 
Rights outlined in the Universal 
Declaration be included in the 
Covenant? If so, to what extent? 

What right of petition should be 
granted? 

What measures for accomplish- 
ing these ends should be estab- 
lished? 

How can the acceptance of fed- 
eral states which have constitu- 
tional limitations on federal sov- 
ereignty be assured? 

The position of the United 
States was originally that Economic 
and Social Rights were of a dif- 
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ferent nature than Civil and Politi- 
cal ones and, therefore, should be 
in a separate document. The Gen- 
eral Assembly, however, instructed 
the Commission to write into the 
first Covenant the Economic and 
Social Rights. Eventually, a reso- 
lution was presented to ask the 
General Assembly to reconsider its 
decision and allow the Economic 
and Social Rights to be written into 
a separate document..'The resolu- 
tion was defeated, however, and the 
Commission now looks to the Gen- 
eral Assembly to decide whether 
the first Covenant shall be finished 
by that body or whether it shall 
be returned to the Human Rights 
Commission for further considera- 
tion. 

One of the most controversial 
issues in the long sessions was the 
question of individual _ petition, 
which -was urged strongly by the 
non-governmental organizations. 

The Soviets, of course, are 
against setting up any kind of im- 
plementation machinery, because 
they consider this interference in 
the internal affairs of states. The 
other states involved, however, did 
not share this opinion. 

It is important for us to remem- 
ber that the underdeveloped coun- 
tries are the ones that are the most 
concerned about the Economic and 
Social Rights. They believe that 
these are more important than Po- 
litical and Civil Rights. 

It is almost an obligation for in- 
telligent teachers to follow the de- 
velopment of this revolutionary 
document of international policy. 
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The solution of some of the vital 
problems involved in making this 
an international Covenant, which 
will be legally binding upon all 
signatory nations, will be of great- 
est importance in the maintenance 
of peace. Each of us has an obliga- 
tion to familiarize herself with the 
growth of the idea and with the 
development of procedure. Free- 
dom of information, improvement 
of the status of women, the preven- 
tion of all kinds of discrimination, 
the protection of minorities, the 
abolition of slavery and forced 
labor—these, and a number of 
others equally important, are all 
involved in the gigantic task set 
for this Commission. 


S teachers, we can contribute 

greatly to the realization of 
these nobly conceived purposes, for 
whenever we familiarize our stu- 
dents with the provisions of the 
Declaration and the development 
of the making of the Covenant we 
are contributing to the goal of 
world peace. 

Since December 10, 1948, the 
Universal Declaration has become 
an inspiration to individuals and 
governments the world over. Offi- 
cial texts exist in thirty-six lan- 
guages. Radio, television, films, film 
strips, pamphlets, posters, exhibits, 
essay contests, concerts, and all 
other media of expression, infor- 
mation, and education have been 
utilized to tell the story of the 
world’s first united attempt to 
frame a document to which mil- 
lions of people will turn for help, 
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guidance, and inspiration. 

The influence of the Declaration 
has been felt profoundly in the 
United Nations itself. Many of the 
broad social and economic meas- 
ures with which the United Na- 
tions has concerned itself have 
stemmed from the Declaration. So- 
cial activities, technical assistance 
to underdeveloped areas, the pro- 
motion of full employment, have 
reflected the powerful influence of 
the Universal Declaration. Always, 
it is there as a standard of achieve- 
ment in reaching important deci- 
sions. 

In international agreements the 
Universal Declaration has been a 
great influence. For example, the 
Netherlands-Indonesian agreement 
in 1949 is a spe- 
cific instance. 
The Constitu- 
tion of Indone- 
sia, the Council 
of Europe, the 
Declaration of 
Washington, 
signed by the 
foreign minis- 
ters of the 


Our letters to you Ke 
are typed at this 
desk, 


American Republics, have all re- 
flected the principles of this asser- 
tion of mankind’s idealism. In 
Costa Rica, El Salvador, Haiti, and 
Syria, new constitutions have been 
drawn up and all of them reflect 
the spirit and language of the pro- 
visions of the Declaration. The 
growing impetus of the Declara- 
tion is evident in Provincial Legis- 
lation in Canada and in the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court. 

There is hardly an area of human 
life that is not touched by the pro- 
visions of the Declaration. Every 
human being on the face of the 
earth is involved. To the degree 
that each one of us fulfills her small 
part in under- 
taking to spread 
the ideals inher- 
ent in such an 
international 
agreement, we 
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Twelve giant women’s organizations of the United States sent representatives to 
Germany this past winter to discuss with German women the possibilities for improving 
their social and professional status. Dr. Minnie Lee Maffett of Dallas, Texas, répre- 
sented the National Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. Her presence on the 
panel is of particular interest to Delta Kappa Gamma members because she is a well 
known honorary member from the state of Texas. 

This article is published by permission of INFORMATION, the monthly magazine of 
the United States High Commissioner for Germany. 


Review of the Six-Week Survey of Germany By Panel of 
11 Prominent American Women 


AILEEN 
Press Escort Officer, Public 


HE little old woman looked 

about her and smiled at the 
roomful of earnest faces. Her bright 
eyes swept the cafe dining room 
where nearly 100 German women 
were assembled to meet with 11 
representatives of major American 
women’s organizations, and mar- 
veled at what they saw. “It is won- 
derful to see German women meet- 
ing like this,” she said. “I am so 


S. MILES 
Relations Division, HICOG 


glad—for them and for Germany— 
that it is happening at last.” 

The speaker was German-born 
Mrs. Anna Metcalfe, 80, who had 
walked five miles from Stuttgart, 
capital city of the US Zone state 
of Wuerttemberg- Baden, to the 
Ulsbach cafe where the meeting, 
one of many which had been ar- 
ranged throughout Western Ger- 
many and Berlin to cement working 
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ties between German and American 
women's groups, was held. 

“During my girlhood, the par- 
ticipation of women in German 
public life was unheard of,” Mrs. 
Metcalfe recalled. “And now, even 
though their interest has been 
aroused, the average German house- 
wife and even those women who 
are in business or in professions 
are combating the years and years 
of Nazi domination during which 
women had not the slightest free- 
dom of action in community or na- 
tional affairs. I believe that they 
are doing splendidly so far, and the 
encouragement they are receiving 
from these American women who 
are now visiting Germany will be 
really invaluable.” 


HE echo of little Mrs. Metcalfe’s 

words was heard in the major 
cities and the out-of-the-way cor- 
ners of the Federal Republic as the 
1] American women bustled from 
point to point on their carefully 
mapped six-week itinerary, speak- 
ing here, listening there, discussing, 
conferring, probing and advising. 
Through the scenic American Zone, 
the largely rural French Zone, the 
hurried industrial centers of the 
British Zone, the city of Berlin, and 
the nodding university town of 
Bonn, now Germany’s seat of gov- 
ernment, the American women, 
flagging but unbowed, determin- 
edly settled their jaunty hats more 
firmly and went out to meet still 
more people—to exchange more 
ideas. 
The idea for the West Germany- 





wide tour of the American Wom- 
en’s Panel originated as Department 
of Labor officials in Washington 
and members of HICOG’s Women’s 
Affairs Branch became even more 
keenly aware that German women’s 
organizations needed stimulus in 
the form of direct personal contact 
with experienced and successful or- 
ganizational methods of outside 
countries. 

The Women’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, in conjunction 
with the Department of State, ap- 
proached various national non-gov- 
ernmental women’s organizations 
throughout the United States and 
met with a wave of enthusiasm 
which sent the already moving ball 
speeding. 

German women’s counterpart or- 
ganizations were sounded and re- 
sponded with alacrity. The German 
women requested HICOG to issue 
on their behalf an invitation to the 
American organizations to send 
delegates on a tour of the Federal 
Republic in an effort to establish 
closer relations between the organ- 
ized women of both countries. 

Twelve US women’s organiza- 
tions representing approximately 
15,000,000 American women ac- 
cepted, offering to finance their 
respective delegates’ travel to and 
from Germany. Reaching into all 
areas of American life—business 
and professions, industry, church 
work, government, education, and 
citizenship in both urban and rural 
communities, the organizations, 
with the exception of the National 
Council of Negro Women, have 
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counterpart or similar groups in 
Germany. 

By the time the American wom- 
en’s panel arrived at the Rhine- 
Main airport outside Frankfurt, 
headquarters for the Office of the 
US High Commissioner in Ger- 
many, on April 20, the six-week 
schedule was so tightly jammed 
with events ranging from social 
teas to visits to German prisons, 
refugee camps, labor meetings, con- 
sultations and German-American 
“get-togethers” that the visitors 
stifled astonished gasps as they 
viewed their itinerary. 

German women, anxious that 
their guests get a well-rounded pic- 
ture of German life and burning 
to meet and talk with the first 
group of American women to come 
to their country since the war to 
learn, to help, and to understand, 
were eager to open their homes, 
their schools, their institutions, and 
their hearts and fearful lest the 
Americans miss any tucked-away 
corner of German life. 

The American women plunged 
in with zest. They had tea with US 
High Commissioner and Mrs. John 
J. McCloy, met with many other 
HICOG officials, then temporarily 
turned backs on Americans. They 
wanted to meet the German 
women. 

Their first week was set at whirl- 
wind tempo. In Frankfurt and 
nearby Wiesbaden, capital of the 
state of Hesse, panel delegates held 
exhaustive consultations with Ger- 
man women’s groups. The meet- 
ings showed the Americans that 
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their German counterpart organ- 
izations have a long way to go be- 
fore they can achieve the active role 
and effective influence in commu- 
nity affairs which come as second 
nature to American women’s 
groups. 

German women leaders, con- 
scious that their groups are func- 
tioning below their potential, told 
their visitors that the German 
women’s movement has not fully 
recovered from the demoralizing 
blow dealt it by the Nazis and that 
economic problems and the “chil- 
dren, church and kitchen” tradi- 
tion were still slowing the pace to 
a walking trot. 

Scribbling notes, listening and 
absorbing, the American women 
got a firsthand, person-to-person 
briefing on current organizational 
life in Germany from their German 
hostesses. They learned that women 
in Germany —there are 3,700,000 
(1950 census) more women than 
men in the Federal Republic— 
constitute 68 percent of the popu- 
lation and represent two-thirds of 
the voters; that through their num- 
bers German women are in a de- 
cisive position today either to pro- 
mote or retard the development of 
Germany as a democratic state. 


UT German women because of 
the traditional social system 

are ill prepared for the responsi- 
bility circumstances have placed 
upon them. The lack of active par- 
ticipation of women in civic affairs 
shows that the great majority are 
politically unaware, uninformed on 
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public issues, unconscious of their 
responsibility as citizens and reluc- 
tant to identify themselves with 
public issues. 

But there are encouraging signs, 
too. German women leaders are 
alert, fully aware of deficiencies 
where they exist, and eager to con- 
quer them. New groups formed 
after the Hitler era are steadily 
growing in effectiveness. Many of 
the organizations have incorporated 
objectives in their programs which 
were adopted by German groups 30 
years ago and later wiped out by 
the Nazis: 

“Equal rights for women;” 

“Equal pay and job oppor- 
tunities;” 

“Admission of women to all 
legal institutions ;” 

“Revision of family laws;” and 

“More women in leading educa- 
tional posts.” 


ND there are new trends. The 
modern organizations are not 
direct copies of the old. The new 
groups do not show the national- 
istic tendencies characteristic of the 
period after the first World War. 
There is more programming em- 
phasis on social and cultural issues, 
and the post-World War II groups 
include a wider representative 
cross-section of the population. 
The consultations were punctu- 
ated by visits to enterprises initi- 
ated or helped by progressive wom- 
en’s groups illustrative of the new 
patterns developing: an old bunker 
whose three-feet-thick walls once 
protected citizens from air-raids 
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now houses a training school for 
girls established by funds raised by 
Frankfurt women’s associations; a 
women’s prison where women’s 
groups have been influential in or- 
ganizing handicraft work, trade 
training and discussion programs to 
provide a rehabilitating diversion 
from the traditional gray monot- 
ony of German prison routine. 
Sandwiching in luncheons with 
the mayors of Frankfurt and Wies- 
baden, and a lightning trip to the 
ancient city of Marburg for a chat 
with university students there, the 
panel took off from the Frankfurt 
area for a series of similar visits in 
Mainz, Heidelberg, Stuttgart, Frei- 
burg, Munich, Nuremberg, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Hanover, Bremen, Kiel, 
Duesseldorf, Bonn, and the sur- 
rounding countryside. 
Everywhere German women 
turned out en masse to greet the 
panel. In Stuttgart where the 
American women spent May Day 
and Ascension Day (May 3), both 
long-accepted family holidays in 
Germany, HICOG Women’s Af- 
fairs officers estimated that more 
than 1,000 German women at- 
tended meetings in the area to 
meet the Americans. All meetings 
were characterized by a frank “give 
and take” between the Germans 
and Americans. German women 
seized the opportunity to unburden 
their problems while the Americans 
listened, advised and suggested, and 
sometimes told them to forget their 
past woes and look to the future. 
Typical of meetings between the 
groups were those held in the fa- 

















mous city of Munich, capital of 
Bavaria, and Freiburg, capital of 
the Black Forest state of Baden, in 
southwest Germany. 

In an informal meeting in Mu- 
nich where approximately 40 
women of German counterpart 
agencies sat down for a two-hour 
“woman to woman” chat on ques- 
tions of mutual interest, Mrs. Dyke 
told the Germans she was impressed 
with the relief and welfare work 
they were doing but was disap- 
pointed in their “citizenship work.” 

“Particularly in your work with 
young people,” the League of 
Women Voters’ delegate said, “I 
have seen little evidence of an ef- 
fective parent-teacher group work- 
ing with the schools or of your 
teaching the child the value of dem- 
ocratic government at an early age 
by instituting self-government in 
your schools.” 

Answering Mrs. Dyke, the Ger- 
man women explained that, be- 
cause of the shattered illusions of 
the Hitler era, women in Germany 
were hesitant to join new organiza- 
tions and many were apathetic 
toward politics and their civic re- 
sponsibilities. 


NE German teacher explained 
that in her-school of 70 girls 
she had inaugurated self-govern- 
ment but found that the students 
were suspicious of it and felt that it 
was being imposed upon them from 
a higher authority. “It is too early 
for this type of training,” she 
stated. 
Because of the shortage of young 
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teachers, another German woman 
told the American panel: ““‘We must 
use those who taught under the 
Nazis, and after teaching Nazism 
for 12 years it is difficult for those 
teachers to turn around and teach 
democracy.” 

Dr. Maffett, representing the Na- 
tional Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, reminded the Ger- 
man women that there are millions 
more women than men in Germany. 
“And yet,” the Texas physician 
said, “you are still asking men to 
give you an occasional crumb. It is 
through your vote that you get 
what you want, so why don’t you 
get it?” 

Discussing women’s role in world 
peace, a German representative of 
the local Social Democratic Party 
(SPD), which opposes Federal 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s pol- 
icy of German participation in Eu- 
ropean defense, declared that, in 
the midst of current world rearma- 
ment, women should refuse to work 
in munitions or allied industries. 

“We all hate war,” Dr. Ferebee 
answered the SPD representative, 
“but in these times of stress our 
best protection is a strong country. 
For our united defense effort mili- 
tary strength is essential.” 

But the tour was not confined to 
meetings. The women inspected 
schools and kindergartens, labor 
schools, farms, and bunkers. They 
took a quick look into the refugee 
problem—one of the greatest con- 
fronting the Federal Republic. In 
Hamburg, world famous Elbe river 
port in the British Zone, they in- 
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spected old air-raid shelters con- 
verted into temporary homes for 
the thousands of refugees drifting 
in and out of the harbor city. They 
found the homeless crowded into 
small airless compartments with 
scanty bedding living under primi- 
tive conditions which brought tears 
to the eyes of the American dele- 
gates. 

The Berlin women, the panel 
members found, among other enter- 
prises, are helping refugee univer- 
sity students from the eastern zone 
to establish a free life in West 
Berlin. They are helping single 
women with their housing prob- 
lems by renting large apartment 
units and converting them to 
smaller apartments to accommo- 
date several women. All groups 
are working to educate both Berlin 
men and women toward better citi- 
zenship through information pro- 
grams on city government affairs, 
while representatives of women’s 
organizations are being invited to 
the different states of the Federal 
Republic to spur the efforts of the 
more lagging groups in the western 
zones. 

Meeting with Professor Ernst 
Reuter, governing mayor of Berlin, 
at a reception given in their honor 
by the world-famed city executive, 
the organization delegates were told 
that there was no chance for peace 
in the world until Germany's 
“guests from the East” have re- 
turned to their homelands. 

During a welcoming speech to 
the American women, Mayor Reu- 
ter spoke of Berlin as a “frontier 
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city” and said because Berliners 
live on the fringe of Communism 
they are fully aware of what they 
are fighting. The mayor told his 
guests he hoped they would have a 
chance to visit the eastern sector 
of the city, so that they might con- 
trast “two worlds in one city.” In 
West Berlin, he declared, there are 
spirit and life. There is that in the 
air, Professor Reuter said, which 
says this city of Berlin has the will 
to survive. “The best export com- 
modity we have is the Berlin 
spirit.” 

Later in the week some of the 
women followed Mayor Reuter’s 
advice, and visited the Soviet Sector 
of the divided city. They talked 
with school children on their way 
home from a Communist-domi- 
nated classroom, thumbed through 
the youngsters’ textbooks, and 
struck up _ conversations with 
women still clearing the rubble 
from badly bombed streets. 


N interviews and discussions with 

West Berliners the panel re- 
ceived a one-week intensive brief- 
ing on the East-West tension in the 
city. Ernst Tillich of the Fighting 
Group Against Inhumanity, an or- 
ganization which has become syn- 
onymous with German resistance 
against Communism, in one eve- 
ning meeting painted a depressing 
picture of the subjugation of 18,- 
000,000 East Germans to their Rus- 
sian masters. Political conditions 
existing before 1945, when the Nazi 
totalitarian regime separated the 
entire nation from the rest of the 
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world, are being repeated in the 
Soviet Zone, Mr. Tillich pointed 
out. 

He urged the women to help in 
urging a strong link between the 
Germans imprisoned behind the 
Iron Curtain and the other nations 
of the free world by a warm flow of 
messages and food parcels. Letters 
will tell East Germans that they are 
not forgotten by the free world, he 
said, and food packages will bolster 
their courage in the face of an 
almost hopeless situation. Good 
books and information about the 
free world will go a long way 
toward keeping these oppressed 
people united—spiritually, at least 
—with the West. 

As the tour neared its last lap, 
the women, frayed but undaunted, 
smoothed their wrinkled dresses, 
donned fresh white gloves, and 
went to tea at the Bonn home of 
the first lady of Germany, Frau 
Elly Heuss-Knapp, wife of the pres- 
ident of the Federal Republic. 

In a verbal flashback of the tour 
following the conclusion of the 
Bonn workshop, German and 
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American women were deep in as- 
sessing its value. Speaking to Mrs. 
Gilstrap of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Mrs. 
Beckmann said simply: “We Ger- 
man women feel very strongly that 
your trip about Germany has made 
a most important contribution to 
the lasting friendship of the two 
countries. Its effect will be felt 
long after you have returned home. 
There is one thing, however, which 
stands out in most of our minds, 
and that is this: the mere fact that 
you came at all—regardless of any- 
thing which was accomplished 
while you were here—proves to all 
of us that the hand of friendship 
was extended in good faith. We 
have clasped it, too, in friendship, 
and that alone is a remarkable be- 
ginning.” 

“However diversified the efforts 
of our individual organizations will 
be in the continuance of the rela- 
tionship we have begun,” Mrs, Gil- 
strap returned, “we as an entire 
group have found here a corre- 
sponding ‘united front’ which can- 
not fail in the years ahead.” 








Y preferential vote the National 
Awards Committee has chosen 
Dr. Vera Butler as the recipient 

of the Achievement Award for 1951. 
To those who have known Dr. But- 
ler for many years the Award will 
bring complete satisfaction. It was 
an inevitable choice and carries 
with it the esteem 


The Achievement Award for 1951 


member of the National Planning 
Committee for the four years of her 
incumbency, attended all meetings, 
and contributed much in the way 
of serious thought and analytical 
appraisal. 

Dr. Butler’s educational career 
has been long and distinguished. 
At present she is 





of thousands of 
our members. 

Dr. Butler was 
for four years the 
beloved Regional 
Director for the 
Northeastern 
states. She per- 
formed the duties 
of her office with 
great thoroughness, 
enthusiasm, and 
far-sighted under- 
standing. She vis- 
ited most of the 
sixteen states in 
her region, some of 
them more than 
once. Always she 
brought with her 
enthusiasm, faith 








‘<<<. Professor of Edu- 
£ cation at the Con- 
necticut College 
for Women in New 
London, a position 
she has occupied 
for a number of 
years. She has been 
widely known in 
A.A.U.W. circles, 
in state educa- 
tional groups, and 
has been a mem- 
ber of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission. 

She was a co- 
author of the Soci- 
ety’s first profes- 
sional monograph, 
“Better Selection 
of Better Teach- 








in the organiza- 
tion, and a belief in its unques- 
tioned future. Her buoyancy was 
contagious; her laughter infectious. 
As Regional Director she was a 


ers.” Her part of 
the project consisted of an exten- 
sive questionnaire study of selec- 
tive admission to the teacher edu- 
cating institutions throughout the 
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United States. She has been a 
speaker at the National Education 
Association meetings and a dele- 
gate twice to the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 
She has been active in the Society 
for many years, served as chapter 
and state president, and on various 
committees. No one knows the Or- 


ganization more thoroughly than 
Vera Butler. 

We salute her as a fitting choice 
for the Society’s most distinguished 
award; we are grateful for her en- 
thusiasm and her faith; we have 
the greatest admiration for her per- 
sonal and professional integrity. 
She epitomizes the best in the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society. 


























A bronze plaque bearing the name of the 
Society hangs over the entrance door, which 
is flanked by small American boxwood trees. 























E HAVE been thinking that 
you, our fellow members, 
would be interested in and 

would enjoy a glimpse of your 
Headquarters and its environs and 
an introduction to our office per- 
sonnel. Accordingly, we commis- 
sioned our artist to make drawings 
of the exterior and interior of the 
building so that you might see 
where the work of your Headquar- 
ters goes on. 

Since we leased this building last 
April for a period of five years, our 
members should know a little about 
our office facilities and something 
about the nature of the work that 
goes on uninterruptedly for fifty- 
two weeks of the year. It would re- 
quire an exhaustive job analysis to 
list all the various activities inci- 
dent to the routine management of 
the organization, but perhaps these 
glimpses will serve to acquaint you 





















with the Headquarters office and 
assure you of its functioning. 

The building is pale green stucco 
with large trees around it and a 
wealth of glorious Pyracantha 
bushes whose prolific red berries 
furnish blazing color during the 
fall and winter. The building is 
heated during the winter and air- 
conditioned for the blistering sum- 
mer heat of Austin by a Chrysler 
Air-Temp Conditioner. 

In the reception room on the 
right as one enters, the color scheme 
was built around the colors in the 
portrait of Annie Webb Blanton. 
The deep rose-red tones in the 
background of the picture were 
picked up by the rose of one chair 
and the hangings at the windows. 
There is one touch of gold in an 
additional chair and the carpet re- 
peats the soft blue-green found in 
the curtains. 
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In this room Mrs. Theresa Fritz 
acts as receptionist, relays telephone 
messages to the various other 
rooms, and manages to type each 
day a large number of letters dic- 
tated by the Executive Secretary. 
In addition, she keeps the current 
files up to date. Her sunny smile, 
her pleasant, well-modulated voice 
over the telephone, and her charm- 
ing personality make her a real as- 
set to the office. 

To the left of the reception room 
is the office of the Executive Secre- 
tary. Here the red and gold of the 
Society's colors predominate. The 
hangings have a background of 
gold with figures in red which is 
repeated in the couch. The blue- 
green of the foliage in the curtains 
finds repetition in the carved Wil- 
ton of the carpet. The maps and 
pictures which accent the red, gold, 
and pale green were brought from 
Europe by the Secretary. 

The room furnishes a pleasant 
environment for conferences with 
the Secretary, as well as a place 
where intensive planning and con- 
centrated work go on constantly. 
The steady flow of letters from and 
to other National officers, state offi- 
cers, committee chairmen, mem- 
bers, and other organizations is 
dealt with in daily dictated replies. 
Here, too, the Bulletin and News 
are planned, assembled, and pre- 
pared for the press. 

Across the hall is a room in which 
an enormous amount of skilled 
work is done by our highly com- 
petent Treasurer. In this room the 
curtains are green with touches of 


deep rose emphasized by the color 
of the carpet. A green leather chair 
and a large brass lamp lend beauty 
to a highly functional office. 

A small room leading from the 
hall to the mailing room houses the 
safe, the addressograph, files, and 
an adding machine. 

The Mailing Room stores an un- 
believably large amount of the ma- 
terials needed for the various activ- 
ities of a big organization and is 
kept in apple-pie order by our com- 
petent clerk, Mrs. Mary Anne 
Avery. She has a small office ad- 
joining, where she keeps her rec- 
ords, checks orders, makes transfer 
records, looks up answers to in- 
quiries, files materials, and, inci- 
dentally, maintains perfect poise 
and a very pleasant manner. 

To the left of the Mailing Room 
is a compact little office where the 
membership records are being con- 
stantly assembled and where each 
name on the list of more than 
43,000 is checked three times dur- 
ing the course of the year. All in- 
quiries on the whereabouts of mem- 
bers, changes of address, additions, 
dropped members, are relayed to 
this office. It is presided over by 
Mrs. Jo-Lou Gaupp, an extremely 
well-trained and competent young 
woman who, in addition to her 
exacting duties in this office, fre- 
quently doubles on secretarial work 
when there is an unusual pressure 
of demands. 

The small office building is at- 
tractive in its setting and harmoni- 
ous in its furnishings. We long ago 
discovered that an office force who 








are comfortably housed and pleas- 
antly situated develop a much 
greater efficiency and a higher mo- 
rale than they ever do when work- 
ing in cramped quarters, under 

r light, and in a building whose 
facilities leave much to be desired. 
We need every ounce of energy 
which the members of our staff can 
produce, for an increasing amount 
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of work is expected from them and 
performed most capably. 

If our membership increases at 
the same rate during the next five 
years as it has in the past five, we 
shall need greatly increased facili- 
ties, greatly expanded personnel, 
and much more space when this 
lease expires. 








The Mailing Clerk prepares her records here, records 
transfers, checks on requests for permit cards for 


Presidents’ pins. 








































Alabama 


Lina Boyd Mizell of Samson, Alabama, 
died in Prattville, Alabama, November 18, 
1950. She was a charter honorary member 
of Chi Chapter and worked with under- 
privileged children. 

The Alpha Iota Chapter reports the 
death on June 26, 1951 of Miss Eura 
Brown. Miss Brown had been active in 
the organization in many capacities. She 
had taught in Gadsden for thirty years and 
was especially interested in work with un- 
derprivileged children. 


Arkansas 


In Russellville, Arkansas, on February 
20, 1951, Mrs. Artie Sherman passed away. 
She had acted as chapter treasurer for Nu 
Chapter and for years had served in vari- 
ous posts as committee chairman. The 
school in which she was teaching at the 
time of her death was named “The Sher- 
man Memorial School.” 

On June 3, 1951, Miss Essie Maie Under- 
wood of the Omega Chapter died at the 
State Sanatorium. She was a faithful and 
interested member and was active in 
church work. 

California 

The Lambda Chapter lost an honorary 
member when Miss May Gearhart of Pasa- 
dena died on April 14, 1951. Miss Gear- 
hart had played an active part in art edu- 
cation throughout the United States, and 
her contributions to chapter meetings in 
her field were outstanding. 

The Upsilon Chapter lost by death Mrs. 
Lucille Downing of 8 Parkside Drive, Pied- 
mont, California. Mrs. Downing had been 
a charter member and had served on many 
committees. 


Another member of Upsilon Chapter, 
Edna R. Hausen, died on December 6, 
1950, in San Jose. She was Chairman of 
the Teacher Welfare Committee and 
worked in the Oakland Public Schools. 

In Berkely, California, on April 24, 1951, 
Alethea Lindsey of the Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter died. Miss Lindsey was an English 
teacher, active in curriculum revision. Her 
work on remedial reading was widely 
known. As a chapter member she was ex- 
tremely valuable because of her generous 
contributions. 


Colorado 


Maude Morgan of Boulder, Colorado, 
died in that city on March 22, 1951. She 
was a member of Gamma Chapter and had 
served in many capacities since her initia- 
tion in 1947. She was active in many pro- 
fessional organizations and in the Meth- 
odist Church of which she was a member. 
Her work with young children was widely 
known because of her ability to imbue 
them with a love for and an appreciation 
of learning. 


Mrs. Annie C. Bell of Silverton, Colo- 
rado died on August 3, 1951 in Globe, 
Arizona. She was a member of the Epsi- 
lon Chapter and was loyal and enthusi- 
astic. Her participation in women’s club 
work and other organizations was widely 
known. 

Mrs. Donna Mae Imhoff of Rocky Ford, 
Colorado, died on May 12, 1951, in Men- 
nonite Hospital at La Junta. She was 
instrumental in organizing Phi Chapter 
and served as its first vice-president. Mrs. 
Imhoff was an instructor in home eco- 
nomics in the Colorado Woman’s College 
before she went to Rocky Ford as head of 
the department there. 








Florida 


The Alpha Chapter reports with deep 
sorrow the death of Miss Hortense Brow- 
ard of 423 East Monroe, Jacksonville, 
Florida. Miss Broward was in her eighty- 
fourth year and had devoted more than 
fifty years of her life to helping develop 
and improve the public educational pro- 
gram. One of her outstanding contribu- 
tions was the realization of the establish- 
ment of a night school. She was named 
the first principal and served in that ca- 
pacity until her retirement in 1941. 


Idaho 


In Burley, Ohio on June 27, 1951 Virgie 
Sullivan Parker died. She was a member 
of Gamma Chapter and had served as 
chairman of important committees and 
was responsible for several fine programs. 
She had been a teacher in Idaho for a 
number of years, and was an active worker 
in the Latter-Day-Saint Church. 

The Theta Chapter lost one of its 
valued honorary members when Mrs. J. H. 
Cromwell died on January 12, 1951. She 
was active in chapter work, and her in- 
spiring educational talks before many or- 
ganizations made her widely known. 


Illinois 


On May 15, 1951, Dr. Huberta Clemans 
of the Beta Chapter died in Brokaw Hos- 
pital. She was Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation at the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and was active in a number of pro- 
fessional organizations. 

The Zeta Chapter lost one of its valued 
members in the death of Myrtle Irons of 
Rockford. Miss Irons was Supervisor of 
Art in the Rockford schools for many 
years. She was a member of many pro- 
fessional organizations and was active in 
dub and church work. 

Helen A. Shuman, who held the Annie 
Webb Blanton Scholarship in 1942-1948, 
died on April 26, 1951, in Morrison, She 
was a member of Alpha Kappa Chapter 
and was instrumental with Dr. Reinhardt 
in organizing the Upsilon Chapter. She 
was the first full-time Dean of Women at 
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Southern Illinois University and organized 
a student personnel program of which the 
school is very proud. As a tribute to her 
marvelous courage and devotion to duty in 
the face of serious illness the University is 
setting up a fund for a scholarship to be 
named in her honor. 

The Alpha Mu Chapter reports the 
death of Mrs. Lucille Pope of Mundelein, 
Illinois. She died on October 13, 1949, 
but her death has just been reported to us. 

Indiana 


Mary Harrah of Fort Wayne died on 
January 1, 1951. She was an honorary 
member of Phi Chapter and had done 
much to develop the formation of extra- 
curricular clubs in high schools. 

Miss Nellie Beecher of Elwood, Indiana, 
was struck by a car on November 13, 1950, 
and died two days later. She was a char- 
ter member of the Alpha Epsilon Chapter 
and served as its Publicity Chairman, 


Kansas 


In Beverly Hills, California, where she 
was spending her vacation, Mrs. Mildred 
L. Hellener died on June 25, 1951. She 
was Music Chairman of Kappa Chapter 
for some time and served as song leader 
at the State Convention. 

The Sigma Chapter lost Florence Eckert 
by death on May 21, 1951. She was a 
charter member of the group in Topeka 
and was its first president, serving for 
three years. She had been chairman of 
many committees. She was a member of 
and served in a number of other profes- 
sional organizations; was an active church 
worker, and a member of the League of 
Women Voters. 

The Upsilon Chapter lost an honorary 
member in the death of Mrs. Emma De- 
Knight Sleeth at Arkansas City on April 
28, 1951. She was loved and admired by 
her fellow chapter members. She was 
93 years of age when she was initiated 
into Delta Kappa Gamma. 


Maryland 


Eleanor Kephart of Annapolis, Epsilon 
Chapter, died on October 13, 1950. She 
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was a member of the Committee on Legis- 
lation and was active in other professional 
organizations. 


Michigan 

E. Estelle Downing of Ipsilanti died on 
December 4, 1950. She was a Beta Chap- 
ter honorary member of distinction and 
was widely known for her speaking ability. 

Mrs. Clara E. Gay of the Eta Chapter 
died on June 1, 1951. She had served in 
various capacities on several committees. 

The Xi Chapter lost Eva Abbott of 
Pontiac, where she died on September 5, 
1950. She was the author of a number of 
textbooks and a widely known teacher. 

Missouri 

The Alpha Chapter lost an active mem- 
ber in the death of Virginia Robertson of 
Kansas City. She was chapter parliamen- 
tarian, was outstanding in her teaching 
field of speech and drama, and a leader of 
many women’s clubs. 

The Kappa Chapter reports the death 
of Amy Dorothy Ewan of St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, on May 30, 1951. She was a mem- 
ber of the chapter yearbook committee for 
a number of years and was active in selec- 
tive recruitment. She also gave generously 
of her services to the First Methodist 
Church and the A. A. U. W. 


Montana 
The Theta Chapter reports the death 
on March 6, 1951, of Mrs. Alice M. Hunt 
in San Gabriel, California. She was an 
honorary member, but attended all chap- 
ter meetings and was active in committee 
work, 


New Jersey 

In Newark, New Jersey, on September 
19, 1950, Alma Katherine Bernhardt died. 
She was a member of Alpha Chapter and 
had served on various committees through- 
out her membership. Miss Bernhardt had 
an unusually keen understanding of chil- 
dren’s individual needs, and her experi- 
ments in recording children’s progress are 
noteworthy. 

Ja Dea Halstead Davis of the Alpha 
Chapter died on April 28, 1951 in Newark. 
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She was very active in the Association for 
Childhood Education. 


New York 

The Epsilon Chapter lost by death on 
May 11, 1951, Miss E. Francis Woodward 
of Brooklyn. Miss Woodward was widely 
known for her work with young children 
and with parents. Just shortly before her 
death she was a guest at a banquet cele- 
brating her fifty years as a Brooklyn edu- 
cator. 


North Carolina 

Miss Annie C, McKay of the Theta 
Chapter died on April»9, 1951, in Wil- 
mington. She was active in research, in 
various professional and social organiza- 
tions, and a lifelong member of St. James 
Episcopal Church. She served as chair- 
man of various committees. 

The Kappa Chapter reports the death 
of Cornelia Carter of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. Miss Carter died on August 25, 
1951. She was a cuarter member of. the 
chapter and its first president. She was 
active in the Association for Childhood 
Education. 

The Rho Chapter reports the death of 
Mrs. Paul Neal of Belmont on February 
13, 1951. She had served as treasurer for 
two years and on the program and year- 
book committees, 


North Dakota 

The Beta Chapter reports the death of 
Mrs. Ida Beatrice Oderkirk of Fargo on 
June 6, 1950. She was a stimulating 
teacher for many years and did some of 
her most outstanding work after the death 
of her husband, who left her with three 
children. 
Miss M. Helen Davies of the Epsilon 
Chapter died in Bemidji, Minnesota, on 
June 19, 1950. She was active in the 
League of Women Voters, in the Parent- 
Teachers Association, and the Y. W. C. A, 


Ohio 






































In Canfield, Ohio, Beatrice E. McMillan 
died on November 10, 1950. She had 


served as chairman of various committ 
in her chapter, as girls’ counselor in th 











high school, and was very active in teach- 
ers’ organizations. 

The Tau Chapter reports the death of 
Dorothy J. Stadler on July 6, 1951 in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

On February 23, 1951, in the Greenfield 
Municipal Hospital Mrs. Ella McKee 
Johnson of the Alpha Gamma Chapter 
died. She was an honorary member; 
and was widely known for her outstand- 
ing musical ability and for the community 
service she rendered. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, on February 4, 1951, 
Bertha F. Aler of the Alpha Psi Chapter 
died. She had been an honorary charter 
member, but was active in the organiza- 
tion of her chapter, contributing gener- 
ously of her time and talents. 

The Beta Beta Chapter lost Victoria 
Boyer of Canton, Ohio, by death on De- 


’ cember 11, 1950. She was active in other 


professional organizations and in the Re- 
formed Church. 

In Sandusky, Ohio, the Beta Epsilon 
Chapter lost by death Susan M. Busch, on 
December 13, 1950. She had been a mem- 
ber since 1942. 


Oklahoma 


* axicy Myrtle Daves died on January 22, 
1951, in Oklahoma City. She was a mem- 
ber of Alpha Chapter. 

Nancy Stilwell of the Beta Chapter died 
in Tulsa on June 5, 1951. She had held 
positions on a wide variety of committees, 
was extremely active in civic affairs, and 
in other professional organizations. 

The Eta Chapter reports the death of 
Mrs. Annie K. Logan on March 3, 1951, 
in Okmulgee. She was an honorary member 
and an inspiration to all who knew her. 


Oregon 


Mrs. Velma Pearson of the Delta Chap- 
ter died in an automobile accident on 
November 3, 1950. She had been a mem- 
ber of several committees. She was Ele- 
mentary Supervisor for the state of Ore- 
gon; was active in the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. She had been 
principal of the Columbus School in Mc- 
Minnville. 
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The Gamma Chapter reports the death 
of Myrtle W. Kem at Cottage Grove on 
March 12, 1951. She was a faithful and 
active member. Her chapter has voted a 
memorial scholarship in her name. 

The Iota Chapter reports the death of 
Julia Kannegarde on June 19, 1950. She 
was a transferred member from Montana. 
We have no further information on Miss 
Kannegarde. 

The Iota Chapter also reports the death 
of Mrs. John Milligan of Pendleton on 
May 21, 1951. She was the initiation 
chairman for the chapter. She was one of 
the best primary teachers in the Pendle- 
ton system. 


Tennessee 


In Johnson City on July 27, 1951 Ina 
Yoakley died. Miss Yoakley was initiated 
in 1935 and was one of the founders of 
the Gamma Chapter. Even after resign- 
ing from other women’s organizations 
Miss Yoakley continued her active and her 
loyal attendance at Delta Kappa Gamma 
meetings. A world traveler and a stu- 
dent of many lands and peoples, Miss 
Yoakley was a scholar and an unusual 
teacher. 

In Clarksville Hospital on February 28, 
1951, Mary Gilbert of the Eta Chapter 
died. She was a charter member of her 
chapter; served as chapter treasurer and 
state treasurer. 

The Kappa Chapter reports the death 
of Mrs. Earl Bennett who died on May 13, 
1951, in Murray, Kentucky. Mrs. Bennett 
was a cooperative, loyal member and was 
a faithful committee chairman. 


Texas 

The Alpha Chapter reports the death 
of Anna L. Janzen of Austin on March 22, 
1951. For years she had been an instruc- 
tor in the University and more recently 
had served as the director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas Commons. 

The Beta Chapter of San Antonio lost 
Mrs. Martha Fuller on August 6, 1951. 
Mrs. Fuller had taught forty-five years in 
San Antonio. Beloved by fellow teachers 
and pupils she will be greatly missed. 

Mrs. J. W. Kuykendall of Fort Worth 
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died on March 25, 1951. She was an hon- 
orary member of Delta Chapter and 
showed much interest in P-T. A. work. 

In Amarillo, Texas, Mrs. Daisy Persons 
of the Pi Chapter died on August 10, 
1950. She was a well known figure in 
speech work. 

The Psi Chapter reports the death of 
Ida M. Shreeves of Dallas on March 21, 
1951. Her membership dated from 1931, 
when she became a charter member of 
Psi Chapter. 

The Alpha Gamma Chapter reports the 
death of Mrs. V. M. Fulton of Cleburne, 
Texas. She died November 11, 1950. She 
was initiated in 1933; was a talented mu- 
sician; and had served as librarian for the 
Carnegie Library. 

Miss Mattie Case of the Alpha Mu 
Chapter died on May 16, 1951. She had 
served on many committees and was 
faithful and loyal in her contributions 
and attendance at meetings. 

Mrs. Mary Etta Olsen of the Alpha Rho 
Chapter died in September, 1950, in Cor- 
sicana. We have no further information 
about her. 

The Beta Xi Chapter records the death 
of Alta Magruder on February 16, 1951. 
She was one of her chapter’s most beloved 
members. A forceful leader and an out- 
standing speaker, she will be greatly 
missed by her chapter. 

At the Memorial Hospital in Gatesville, 
Miss Lizzie Lockard of Gamma Alpha 
Chapter died on July 29, 1951. A willing 
and ready worker, she exemplified the 
high ideals of the organization. For forty 
years she had been a teacher in the Gates- 
ville elementary schools and, in addition 
to her teaching duties, was primary super- 
visor for a number of years. 

In Hillsboro, Texas on August 10, 1951, 
Mrs. T. W. Head of the Gamma Delta 
Chapter died. Mrs. Head was a faithful 
and devoted member and served consist- 
ently on chapter committees. She was 
principal of a Hillsboro elementary school 
and active in social and civic affairs. 


Vermont 
Mrs. Elsie Chaffee of Peacham died on 
January 30, 1951. She had been a mem- 
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ber of several committees; was active 
church and club organizations. 


Virginia 

Mrs. Frances Carnefix Keister of the 
Eta Chapter died on December 6, 1950, 
in High Point, North Carolina. She was 
an honorary member, but her ill health 
prevented her attending meetings. She was 
a faithful member of the Lutheran Church 
and active in civic betterment. 


Washington 

The Lambda Chapter reports the death 

of Nellie Abbott of Bellingham on Sep. 

tember 2, 1950. The inspiration of her 

life and her standards of living gave her 

fellow members constant impetus. For 
time she was county superintendent. 


Wisconsin 


In Kenosha, Wisconsin, the Beta Chap- 
ter records the death of Mrs. Harriet Mc- 
Kenzie on March 15, 1951. Mrs. McKenzie 
was a charter member and an elementary 
school principal. She had been obliged to 
withdraw this past year because of the 
state of her health. 

In Mt. Sinai Hospital on March 8, 1951, 
the Delta Chapter lost Paula Assenheimer 
by death. She was a member of th*re- 
cruitment committee; was very active in 
Childhood Education circles, and in other 
professional organizations. 

The Delta Chapter reports the death of 
Caroline Murphy, an honorary member, 
who died in Milwaukee on January 9, 
1951. She was widely known and re 
spected for her work with girls’ clubs, 
the American Association of University 
Women, and the Wisconsin Education 
Association. 

The Zeta Chapter of Wisconsin reports 
with sorrow the death of Mrs. Jennie 
Ellis Hetherington of Green Bay on July 
25, 1951. Mrs. Hetherington was a valued 
member because she had assisted with the 
education of new members in the Society 
and had served almost continuously from 
the time of her initiation on some im- 
portant committee. Frequently she was 
chairman. Mrs. Hetherington was greatly 
beloved and will be sadly missed. 
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Annual Report of the National Preside 
1950-51 


Se URAING appreciation and un- 

derstanding of the varied func- 
tions and the expanded program of 
the Delta Kappa Gamma Society 
is the continuous task of national 
officers. It constitutes part of the 
duties of the National President 
who, during the installation cere- 
mony, agrees to “direct the activi- 
ties of the organization in accord- 
ance with the purposes of Delta 
Kappa Gamma and with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and By- 
laws.” 

In order that the Society may 
accept its responsibilities of pro- 
fessional leadership, it must be 
aware of national educational 
movements which may modify its 
program of action. 

In these days when state legisla- 
tures are refusing to vote adequate 
revenue for education, when or- 
ganized attacks are undermining 
confidence in public schools, the 
National President has deemed it 
advisable to direct attention to the 
necessity of improving public re- 
lations. 

Much of the criticism leveled at 
public education is unsound; some 
of the criticism, however, is founded 
on fact. Both kinds should be met 
with free discussion between tax- 
payers and educators. Because the 
defense of public schools is essen- 
tial to perpetuation of democracy, 
Delta Kappa Gammas are accept- 


ing their role as interpreters 
what constitutes a good school z 
how it functions. Members are fag 
ing realistically the shortcoming 
of the instructional program an 
making those changes which 
result in serving more effectivel 
the needs of children. In these ag 
tivities members are seeking 
counsel and assistance of lay cit 
zens as well as aid from other pre 
fessional groups. 

Allied with improvement in pub 
lic relations is the desirability o 
teacher participation in comm 
nity life. Within recent years 
number of chapters and at least one 
state organization named commi 
tees on Service. These provided in 
spiration for the appointment las 
December of the National Com 
mittee on World and Communi 
Service. . 

The June report of this commit 
tee indicates that chapters have 
contributed over fifteen thousand 
dollars to service projects. Ne 
Jersey has been helping to finance 
research on disthropy; New Mexico 
has sponsored successfully a state 
wide program on understanding 
the needs of exceptional children, 
especially the blind. 

The scope of the service work is 
“as large as the heart is.” Members 
have contributed to orphans in 
France, to a Chinese girl, to Greek 
and Austrian relief, to special 

















classes for defective speech correc- 
tion, to children’s museums, to Ne- 
gro Women’s Improvement Clubs, 
to Indian schools, to teachers in 
Germany, to foreign students. The 
range of services can only be sam- 

led in a brief summary report. It 
is evident that Delta Keppa Gam- 
mas are taking their place in world 
and community life. 

Nor has the interest in recruit- 
ment waned. That phase of or- 
ganizational work in which the So- 
ciety pioneered continues to com- 
mand its proportionate emphasis. 
Through Future Teacher Clubs, 
through sound counseling and 
guidance, Delta Kappa Gammas en- 
courage outstanding young people 
to enter the profession. But lay 
interest in recruitment is sorely 
lacking. 

The list of scholarships granted 
by the National Society, by state or- 
ganizations and by chapters is, in- 
deed, an impressive one. This year 
the National Society named Miss 
Beulah Bayless, Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia and Miss Stella Sanders, 
Norman, Oklahoma as recipients 
of the national scholarships yield- 
ing $1250 each. 

From the reports of state presi- 
dents we learn that Delta Kappa 
Gammas in 36 states have risen 
above their own professional prob- 
lems by demonstrating concern for 
educating prospective teachers, for- 
eign teachers, and for providing 
scholarship assistance to their own 
members for graduate study. 

Although the records are, in a 
few instances incomplete, they 
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show a total of 141 chapter scholar- 
ships to future teachers and 55 
state scholarships granted in the 
36. states reporting. Virginia, Flori- 
da, and Ohio are among the states 
also financing foreign fellowships— 
one of the Society’s approaches to 
better international understanding. 
Several states have decided to .pool 
their scholarship resources in order 
to provide a substantial scholar- 
ship. 

The research projects of commit- 
tees on Teacher Welfare and Mo- 
rale and on Research have received 
the wholehearted cooperation of 
the membership who appreciate 
the significance of these contribu- 
tions to professional literature. In- 
terest in documenting the_ biog- 
raphies of pioneer women teachers 
remains strong in many states. 
School legislation, sometimes spear- 
headed by Delta Kappa Gammas, 
has secured marked gains in a few 
states. 

Thus the work of the Society 
moves forward. For the most part, 
it is a continuing program of ac- 
tivity. Its sequence is unavoidably 
interrupted by rotation of commit- 
tee personnel and by election of 
officers. But that difficulty becomes 
only negligible in well-organized 
states which set up summer work- 
shops or fall planning meetings for 
all officers and committee chairmen. 

One state president remarked 
that the most important problem 
is how we may “inform all mem- 
bers of the potentialities and pro- 
gram of the Society so that each 
member may become an actively 
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participating member rather than 
a pleasantly acquiescing one.” 

Information is being dissemi- 
nated at all levels. Many states 
and a few chapters circulate to their 
membership news letters and pub- 
lications. California produced a 
Handbook on Regional Confer- 
ences which contains valuable ref- 
erence material for each chapter in 
programming and planning meet- 
ings. The national publications 
have offered the readers informa- 
tion and inspiration. National of- 
ficers, including the four regional 
directors, have visited chapters and 
states thereby bringing to the mem- 
bership their inspiration and en- 
larged vision of the work of the 
Society. 

Having retired recently, the Na- 
tional President has been able to 
devote practically full time to the 
duties of the office. These duties 
have been multiple and have in- 
cluded: appointment of national 
committees, necessities of office rou- 
tine, chairmanship of the National 
Committee on Awards, helping to 
plan the agenda for meetings of the 
National Planning Committee, pre- 
senting the program of work to 
chapter, state, and regional groups, 
etc. 

Through the generosity of sev- 
eral state organizations, the Na- 
tional President’s meagre travel al- 
lowance has been supplemented to 
permit visits in twenty-two states. 
The meetings in which the Na- 
tional President participated this 
year included: 

1. State Conventions and/or State 
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Executive Board meetings — Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado; Tampa, 
Florida; East Lansing, Michigan; 
Meridian, Mississippi; Havre, Mon- 
tana; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; 
Columbus, Ohio; Ft. Worth, Texas, 

2. Group meetings — Seattle, 
Washington; Richmond and Green- 
castle, Indiana; Covington, Ken- 
tucky; Tucson, Arizona; Knoxville 
and Nashville, Tennessee; Macon, 
Georgia; Birmingham and Tusca- 
loosa, Alabama; Detroit and Lan- 
sing, Michigan; Bradenton, Flor- 
ida; Morgantown, West Virginia; 
Billings, Montana. 

3. Educational Conferences — 
Palo Alto Conference on Teacher 
Education, Stanford University, 
California; Convention of National 
Education Association, San Fran- 
cisco; Georgia Education Associa- 
tion. 

4. Planning Committee meetings 
—St. Louis, Missouri; Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

5. Regional meetings—Pasadena, 
California; Atlantic City, New Jer- 
sey; Jackson, Wyoming; Roanoke, 
Virginia. 

The management and govern- 
meni of the national society have 
been of real concern to many mem- 
bers who have watched the develop- 
ment of the organization over the 
years. The machinery which once 
adequately served the young so- 
ciety no longer meets all of its 
needs. 

Through the leadership of the 
National Committee on the Con- 
stitution, states have been stimu- 
lated to suggest possible improve- 
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ments. And at each Regional 
meeting discussions of proposed 
constitutional changes were held. 
Whenever sufficient background in- 
formation was furnished, and a 
meeting of minds was encouraged, 
the conclusions had significance. 

The spirit of compromise and 
tolerance evident at these Regional 
meetings bespeaks a sound basis 
for resolving different viewpoints. 
The objective attitude is rapidly 
suppianting the personalized one; 
the Society is maturing in its han- 
dling of perplexing questions. 

When faced with the necessity 
of transacting the business of the 
Society, need has been expressed 
for a small, elected administrative 
group which could meet in the in- 
terim to transact for the National 
Board limited business. There 
seems also to be need for the au- 
thorization of certain personnel to 
sign legal papers for the Society 
and for the separation of policy 
making functions from executive 
powers. 

Under the Constitution the Na- 
tional Planning Committee can 
only screen amendments and pre- 
pare the national budget. It can- 
not approve or disapprove the ac- 
tion of any other National Com- 
mittee; it is advisory to the Na- 
tional President. Sentiment over 
the country leans toward substitut- 
ing a small administrative board 
for the Planning Committee. 

In the National Convention 
members make the policies and 
vote the action. There seems to 
be general agreement in the So- 


ciety that there should be no 
change with respect to the National 
Convention. 

The National Executive Board, 
at present composed of 95 members, 
is restrained from meeting often 
by the expense involved for travel. 
The Board has no authority given 
it in the Constitution to transact 
business by mail, According to the 
advice secured from a professional 
parliamentarian, a board must 
meet in person to transact business 
and voting by mail is considered 
“bad practice” even if permitted 
by unanimous consent of a board. 

All four Regions have expressed 
informally their desire to retain the 
National Executive Board as the 
body on which all states have rep- 
resentation and as a policy making 
group capable of studying and rec- 
ommending business measures. Di- 
versity of opinion and judgment 
within this large Board is con- 
sidered wholesome and desirable. 
In determining policy the Board 
members are expected to possess 
insight, facility for compromise, 
democratic sympathy, and vision. 

For the smooth operation of our 
Society it is necessary that each 
chapter and state organization 
should understand what services 
may legitimately be expected of all 
officers, chairmen, headquarters 
staff, etc. It is also important that 
members realize that elected and 
appointed personnel are trying to 
carry on their professional and or- 
ganizational work simultaneously. 
Although these persons willingly 
contribute their talents to the 
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achievement of the common objec- 
tives of the Society, they can give 
only part of their time to organiza- 
tional duties. 

That members and officers have 
been faithful to their organizational 
responsibilities is obvious from the 
total accomplishments of the So- 
ciety. To those consecrated mem- 
bers go the commendations and 
congratulations of the National 
President. 

During this year scores of letters 
of appreciation have been received 
by the National President. These 
expressions of personal confidence 
have been most reassuring and have 
provided evidence of splendid co- 
operation of the chapter and state 
leaders with those at the national 
level. For all of this encourage- 
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ment the National President 
deeply grateful. 
In any corporate enterprise the 
essential conditions to high 
solves are unifying purposes, wil 
ingness of persons to accept respon 
sibilities, satisfactions for all mem 
bers within the society, organiza 
tional morality, and leadership the 
inspires faith and generates co 
operation in achieving commor 
goals. These are present in our 
Society; they have helped in the 
development of a constructiv 
fruitful program which is to the 
credit of Delta Kappa Gammas. 













Respectfully submitted, 


EuNAH HOoLpeEn, 
National President. 











































Office Administration 


A‘ THE headquarters offices 
this past year work has pro- 
ceeded with smoothness and har- 
mony. Though our staff is small, 
every member of it is devoted, con- 
scientious, and energetic. Pulling 
together, we can accomplish an 
enormous amount of work. This 
has been possible even though we 
have been handicapped throughout 
the year by several changes in per- 
sonnel, and for one long period 
were without a clerk in Member- 
ship Records. Somehow the work 
was done, and we want to pay trib- 
ute to the generosity. of spirit and 
the feeling of personal responsi- 
bility exhibited by those who were 
here. 
Publications 

Aside from. the regular publica- 
tions, the Bulletin and the News, 
there have been no other publica- 
tions. We are always under the 
necessity of making routine annual 
revisions of the Circular of Infor- 
mation, the Handbook, the Consti- 
tution (when amendments are 
passed), the report forms, etc. 
These things have been done from 
time to time as the occasion de- 
manded. In addition, we edited 
and supervised the Publication of 
Song Book No. 4 prepared by Mrs. 
Lillian Mohr Fox and her Com- 
mittee. 





Annual Report of the 
National Executive Secretary 
1950-51 
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Relations with States and Chapters 
The Executive Secretary has 
worked consistently with National 
Committee Chairmen, with State 
Presidents, with Chapter Presidents 
and Committees. There have been 
hundreds of individual and group 
requests for help of one type or 
another. Many of these necessi- 
tated research, sometimes of several 
hours, and emphasized anew our 
need for a Bureau of Materials. 


Public Relations and State 
Meetings 

We attended a meeting of rep- 
resentatives of key organizations in 
Washington, D. C., to formulate a 
new Federal Aid bill; a United Na- 
tions Institute in New York; the 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators; the 
N. W. Regional meeting; and two 
meetings of the Planning Commit- 
tee. In addition, we visited the fol- 
lowing states: Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Oregon, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island and West 
Virginia. In some states we at- 
tended and spoke at one meeting; 
in others at as many as three meet- 
ings. Some of these were joint 
meetings with other organizations, 
and the programs centered upon 
the responsibilities of women’s or- 
ganizations. 

Among our own members in 
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every state visited, we noted the 
growing alertness to Society pro- 
grams and member responsibilities; 
the fine and intelligent fellowship; 
the rapidly developing conscious- 
ness of the Society’s place in the 
educational world; and the deter- 
mination of the members to be in- 
formed upon all issues relating to 
the future growth of the Society. 
The states visited were represent- 
ative of the four regions, and prob- 
ably quite typical. If the spirit and 
attitudes apparent in all of them 
are indicative of the situation the 
country over, then we have reason 
to be greatly re-assured concerning 
the sanity and stability of our So- 
ciety. 


Membership 


The accompanying table shows 
that the net gain in membership 
this past year is 2,729. This means 
that all losses by death, resignation, 
and non-payment of dues have been 
subtracted from the sum total of 
members. We have added 4,411 
members, but we have also lost 
1,682. Some of these, of course, 
are accounted for by deaths, of 
which we have had a very large 
number this past year, but the great 
majority are lost by a variety of 
other reasons. Have our member- 
ship committees been active in as- 
certaining the reasons? We are al- 
ways so encouraged by the increase 
in membership which we have year 
after year, that very frequently we 
lose sight of the fact-that there is 
also a surprisingly large number of 
members lost. Are some of these 
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dissatisfied? Have some of ther 
failed to find in the organization 
the stimulation they expected 
Have their services been utilized 
What are the reasons? 

You will note that the net in 
crease for this past year is lower 
than the net increase has been fo 
several years. This, too, is a mat 
ter of concern to us. We are awa 
of course, that the personnel of o 
organization, because of the selec 
tive features, cannot continue to i 
crease indefinitely. Nevertheles 
we note that the figure for the ne 
increase this year is considerably 
below last year, and that was lower 
than it has been in some other 
years. Again, what are the reasons 

There is an increase in number 
of chapters since 1950 of 36—2% 
fewer than we had last year. This 
means that the sum total of all 
chapters as of July 1 this year is 
980. 

You will note, also, that there is 
a further discrepancy between the 
number on our mailing list, which 
is 43,656, and the sum total of mem- 
bers reported in this table, 42,468. 
Possibly 200 of these are accounted 
for by the exchange list and by for- 
eign addresses. However, you will 
note that there is still a large num- 
ber of members on our mailing list 
who have not yet been dropped. 
Probably we should enforce the 
regulation to drop these members 
promptly upon non-payment of 
dues, but we have noted with re- 
gret a number of chapters whose 
whole personnel would have to be 
dropped because treasurers have 















































































MEMBERSHIP COUNT 
(As of June 30, 1951 and June 30, 1950) 


1950 
State Total 
Tics aldo do kw e's. css as Create 1500 
NE So Gee ae CCN s ore a Oace S warmers 404 
NE 8. cc) 52 GV ae alo sgl A: clgep Ulm 921 
oi aig seal be ata oa baihaie WSR EE 2648 
ila ccs cok tka wreie oxuceloealeand 821 
IN pose es ub OS oes ov hae eee. $02 
m Delaware ........... 5 es Vials ate neato. 85 
Meerict Of Columbia ...................;. 125 
Ne a a cn in pee ace 808 
NE Lee's 9'o'<9 3 Gee aun Satie eae oa 804 
MSEC LS. 24's inc «'e'e pio ole ne ewaineelt 218 
ES 52s eS aN ele bk c Caslda tulaecaea ee 2118 
I nse es Se 5 iy wa phage MLR 1656 
RR x ns2d or 5 xb poo oom ove @ ore'Ge o-eahe eek e 
RS Ro ccs s a Vines win wale earue coos 1373 
iors Od 6's w nieein sid eb oauledaten 477 
250 xa nas 's die ah 4.056-sleda A tie aiwa an 1102 
EE ee ee is aM oie ane ds eatpeae are 284 
SS SIRES SAP ap rane Re teiparaate ne re 399 
go, Sian, owe Cage dy ie tie 464 
Re lores v3 cvs Ke vin «ios ee enon edlae 766 
ak, 2 a olds Vivier e bo Way cee ee 458 
I FSi s6 sd os. aie eit Sediadaineweteus 423 
ae k's Sachs «edn ban eee eaaneee 818 
SS eS OE Sos a2 os ole cain ohetpcaige bana 400 
ENGST: AUR De Weta eect ary Sigh Nr 4 Acne 621 
ME | ics ce ccee YS Nkily oii okie dae aieatente 64 
MUO RUMONDOIEE ooo. ck eee eae veer 45 
SIGs side S'S wink sy oie einke Cees 170 
IR Sy SS Lc baie ame aeis 558 
New York ....... Se, PRET er. Be ee 754 
INO os ss vin ga wis ot etws Oaseee 971 
SL ic evs vig deme harmon 276 
es, f cs gS SAAR A aia hk Pee ea a 3017 
ESE SRS ee Retires ee pda cate mate. a 1399 
0 Re 202 OASIS calc @ PAC Ewe dw 482 
a). So a so ba coe no daaselans 991 
EINE 2h 650555 5c cegrhinwis dulce b-side Walon 74 
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1951 
Total 


No. of No. of 
— oe 
1950 1951 
41 41 
9 10 
$1 $3 
61 67 
21 22 
6 6 
2 2 
2 2 
16 16 
$1 $2 
8 8 
45 45 
35 $7 
17 17 
89 43 
ll 12 
29 29 
9 ll 
7 7 
13 14 
20 21 
10 10 
10 ll 
17 17 
13 13 
17 17 
$ 3 
3 3 
3 8 
15 15 
16 16 
22 23 
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not returned the cards and some- 
times no money. We have felt 
reluctant, therefore, to drop the 
membership of a whole chapter be- 
cause of the dereliction of one per- 
son. Fortunately, this does not 
occur too often, but frequently 
enough to give us concern. Even- 
tually, the cards and the money all 
come in but not in the time stipu- 
lated. There are, therefore, several 
hundred about whom we are still 
seeking information and upon 
whom no report has been made for 
this year to date. 

We made a recommendation last 
year that there should be a more 
consistent follow-up of foreign 
members who have been initiated 
into the organization while in 
residence in this country. We 
have noted no particular improve- 
ment in that respect. There are 
also discrepancies with respect to 
payment of the fifty-cent fee for 
the publications to be sent to hon- 
orary members. This fee, of 
course, is only about one-half of 
what it costs to send the publica- 
tion. It is paid by some chapters 
conscientiously; by others it is not 
paid; still others neither report 
their honorary members nor pay 
for their publications. It is very 
difficult to keep a record of our 
honorary members under these 
conditions. Certainly, they should 
be counted in our membership. We 
want them on our mailing list. But 
on the other hand, we are asked to 
follow the regulation that a fee 
must be paid. 

A study of this membership count 
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should be of interest particularly tog two ‘ 
state and chapter presidents. Theg whon 
questions asked at the beginning off day t 
this discussion should be answeredg> It 
by surveying the situation in everyg upon 
chapter and state area. This is the§ passi 
only way we shall discover the rea-§ reaso 












































sons for our losses. ingn 
Pity te 
The Realization of Our Purposeg§ sciou 


We have been asked from time t¢ 4 


time to say something about thé Bo 
significance of the phrase, “a genu/ ie | 
ine spiritual fellowship.” What fon 
does it mean in attitudes, in human > I 
relationships, in a sense of respons - 
sibility for the welfare and morale fellc 
of our fellow members? Fully un}, | 
derstood, honestly interpreted, and 
even partly attained, it furnishes 
the best single guide to noble per- 
formance which the Society can > 
hope to follow. & 
& A fellowship of the spirit is 
rooted in a profound conviction}, 
that as teachers we hold forever an 
exalted place, because we belong to 
that splendid company of which 
Jesus, Socrates, and Buddha were 
the great Pioneers. 

> It is brought into flower by in- 
dividual humility of soul which be- 
stows understanding upon others}. 
and cherishes faith in their motives. 
b> It is nourished by a consuming 
desire for peace, which has its be- 
ginnings in the individual human 
heart, and which can reach in}, : 
widening circles to the remotest *P 
outposts of the will of mankind 
only when peace is achieved in the | 
smallest areas of daily common- 
place; in the relationships with the 
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two or three or half dozen among 
whom the individual walks from 
day to day. 

p> It is watered by an insistence 
upon calm; an antipathy towards 
passion; a determination to employ 
reason; an aversion to spite; a will- 
ingness to admit mistakes; an abil- 
ity to project oneself into the con- 
sciousness of others. 

pm It is enriched by a common 
loyalty engendered by the con- 
sciousness that all of us, even unto 
the least, belong to a great profes- 
sion. 


1 It refuses to entertain suspicion; 


is unwilling to express distrust of 
fellow members. 

> It harbors no malice nor does it 
become prey to meanness of spirit. 
p> It suffers no attacks upon per- 
sonal honor and integrity. 

> It surrenders not to fear. 

& It seeks to imbue others with 
our faith in teachers and teaching. 
> It exhibits a continuing sense of 
responsibility for the welfare of 
other women teachers no matter 
where they are. 

> It is marked by the thoughtful- 
ness, consideration, and tact we dis- 
play toward our fellow members 
who have retired from active teach- 
ing. Many of them have had long 
and distinguished careers. Though 
no longer on the firing line their 
creative abilities are still at a high 
peak and their educational and 
spiritual vision is unexcelled. 

> It not only manifests concern 
but also employs vigorous action 
when the status of fellow women 
teachers is threatened by unfair dis- 
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missal or indefensible discrimina- 
tion. 

> It seeks to minimize personal 
advancement and emphasizes gen- 
erosity of spirit. 

> It recognizes that teacher mo- 
rale is high when there is a climate 
of opportunity in which to work. 
It contributes to that end by afford- 
ing opportunity and responsibility 
to fellow teachers whenever possi- 
ble. 

> It insists upon putting things 
into their proper relationships; it 
disregards trivia; it emphasizes 
fundamental and long-time values. 
> It extends fellowship to women 
educators over the world if they 
have dignified the profession and 
made a better world for children 
wherever they are. 

> Finally, a fellowship of the spir- 
it possesses a community of ideals 
so high, so distinctive that they are 
recognized and respected by men 
and women of good will the world 
over. 

From this purpose with all its 
undeniable concomitants flow all 
the other noble avowals to which 
we say we subscribe. The progress 
we have made or the lack of it in 
achieving our first great purpose 
measures our growth in realizing 
the others. We need only to ap- 
praise our individual performance 
in the terms of genuine spiritual 
fellowship to evaluate quite ac- 
curately the growth or the lack of 
it in the whole organization. 
Measure yourself; scrutinize your 
chapter; look at your state organi- 
zation. What do you in all honesty 
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find? Are we reaching the maturity 
which from individuals, from chap- 
ter, state and national organiza- 
tions we have a right to expect 
after twenty-two years? 

Have we honored all women who 
have given distinctive service in 
various fields of education? Or are 
we still in some of our various units 
permitting consideration of per- 
sonal friendship, of personal jeal- 
ousies, of personal ambitions to 
bring in or keep out some of our 
fellow teachers? We need to ex- 
amine our membership possibilities 
with humility and honesty. We 
continue to add impressive num- 
bers to our ranks, but how are we 
actually selecting those members? 

What progress have we made in 
twenty-two years in protecting the 
professional interests of women 
educators? Can we honestly say 
that we have contributed anything 
to that end? 

What have we done actually in 
the various units of our organiza- 
tion to eliminate unjust discrimina- 
tion? Have we just talked heatedly 
about it, or have we marshalled our 
energies and our resources in the 
interests of blotting out discrimina- 
tion? 

We have given from time to time 
in sporadic fashion some support to 
pieces of desirable school legisla- 
tion in certain states. ‘There are 
only two cases that have come to 
our attention, however, when units 
of our organization have actually 
initiated legislation in the interests 
of women teachers. For the most 
part, our legislative program is 
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limited; it is not consistent; it lack 
continuity and vigorous and intel 
ligent organization. Yet we hay 
that as one of our purposes. 
One of our most significant p 
poses is to endow scholarships t 
help outstanding women teache 
to pursue graduate study. Yet, 
twenty-two years we have succeedef 
in providing only two nationd 
scholarships. In 1940 we launche 
the first; in 1945 we established th 
second one; there are still only t 
and no immediate prospects of a 
other. Perhaps we ought to 
appraise our scholarship program 
to determine whether we are mee! 
ing that need or whether we shoul 
take some steps to enlarge or it 
vigorate it. We have brought 
this country for residence and stud 
a number of outstanding wome 
educators from other countrie 
We would not minimize for a me 
ment the importance of this serw 
ice nor its indirect effect upon th 
rehabilitation of education in vari 
ous countries. For a contribution 
to this end we feel a certain respon 
sibility. Yet, it would seem to us 
to be in harmony with our pur 
poses and a direct contribution to 
teacher welfare and morale in this 
country if we could in some way 
manage to extend the scholarship 
opportunities to a larger number of 
the women in our own ranks. To 
a consideration of this question we 
might profitably address ourselves. 
What is our program of teacher 
welfare? We have an interested, 
vigorous, and far-sighted committee 
engaged in an important and sig- 



















































nificant study of that subject. The 
research, when completed, should 
furnish the most important data 
yet assembled on teacher welfare. 
But what are we doing in our chap- 
ter and state organizations to dem- 
onstrate our concern about this 
matter? Has your community rea- 
son to know that we are an organi- 
zation deeply interested in every 
aspect of teacher welfare? 

What progress have we made in 
informing our members of current 
political, economic, social, and edu- 
cational issues so that they may be- 
come more intelligent functioning 
members of the society in which 
i they live? To be honest, we have 
made little advancement. There 
are always a few chapters as well 
as a few states that include a con- 
sideration of some of these issues 
in their current programs, but by 
and large, there is no concerted ac- 
tion or effort in that direction. 

We have been most fortunate in 
our National Committee Chair- 
men who have for a number of 
years been devoting an increasing 
amount of effort, time, and energy 
to the work of their respective 
' committees. Many of them have 
made great personal sacrifices in 
order to fulfill the responsibilities 
they have assumed. Many of them 
have done superb work without 
much assistance either from other 
members of their committees or 
from the members at large. They 
cannot do these jobs alone. They 
need our assistance, our complete 
understanding of their purposes, 
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our ready compliance with any of 
the requests they make. This is the 
heart of our organization work, and 
while the caliber of committee 
work has been improving appre- 
ciably year after year, there must 
be dynamic backing from the chap- 
ters and the members at large. 
There must be a will to achieve on 
the part of the whole organization; 
otherwise all that the committee 
chairmen can do will be of little 
avail. 

What we are attempting to say 
is that though the growth of the 
organization in numbers has been 
spectacular; though it has gained 
steadily in public respect and es- 
teem; though it has done remark- 
able things in the interests of teach- 
er recruitment, it still has a long 
way to go before it can be said to 
have come within sight of some of 
its goals. 

We need no other measuring 
sticks for the worth of our efforts 
than the purposes we have long 
vowed. We need no new divining 
rods to suggest what we should do 
and where we should go. At hand 
are all the tools we must have. In 
our membership we possess the best 
possible sources for energizing and 
directing the most ambitious pro- 
gram ever undertaken by profes- 
sional women. We have done the 
well-nigh impossible many times 
before. We can do this if we care 
enough. 


Respectfully submitted, 
M. MARGARET STROH, 
National Executive Secretary. 


Financial Report for the 


Year, 1950-1951 


HIS annual report will have a 

form differing from that of other 

years. Heretofore, the written 
report consisted of figures only, and 
all explanations were made orally 
by the Treasurer to the delegates 
at the Convention. It may be that, 
because the number of members 
hearing the explanation has been 
very small in ratio to the number 
not hearing, some concern regard- 
ing our finances has developed. 
The National President reports she 
has been “asked many questions of 
a general nature on what the So- 
ciety expends.” 

If you are among those who have 
asked, will you please study the 
following figures and statements 
carefully. If, after such study, you 
still do not have an answer to your 
question, please ask the National 
Treasurer for further explanation. 

The Treasurer is the one who 
knows how the dues and fees are 
divided and how the money thus 
received is spent. She is the one 
who has guided the growth of the 
assets of the Society from nothing 
to $200,000.00. She has developed 
the techniques needed to keep to 
a budget that during her term of 
office has grown from $3,050.00 to 
$75,800.00. 

Because the Treasurer is the only 
one who knows all the factors in- 
volved in the complex financial 
structure of the Society in 1951, 





she is anxious that provision 
made in the Constitution for a § 
sponsible board to have charge 
finances, a board whose membé 
can advise the Treasurer in 
to investments, can prepare an ai 
nual budget expertly, can inst 
the next Treasurer in matters { 
bookkeeping, audits, balances, ij 
come taxes, reports to Internal } 
venue officers. ‘ 
Until such a board is formed th 
National Treasurer is the only of 
who knows how the money comi 
and goes. Please do not worry th 
President with questions the Trea 
urer can answer without researd 
Let us get first a flash picture 


the finances as regards totals. 
Receipts 
Balance, July 1, 1950 ........ $ 15,1 
Receipts, July 1, 1950-June 30, 
oe SER ree 95,426 
ee ere $110,610. 
Disbursements, July 1, 1950- 
rte earners 95,753. 
Balance, July 1, 1951 .... $ 14,8573 
This balance is divided: 
Available Fund ......°...... $ 2,6445 
Scholarship Fund .......... 74509 
Permanent Fund ........... 2,756 
Educator’s Award Fund .... 1,017! 
Emergency Fund ........... 987. 


A study of receipts and disb 
ments by months tells an interest 


ing story. 
































































Receipts Disbursements 
July ....------- $ 2,303.03 $ 3,612.89 
AUMME oc es esse 1,168.95 5,064.61 
September ..... 1,372.41 7,096.66 
October ........ $,153.83 4,257.03 
November ..... $1,661.52 13,776.58 
December ...... 23,443.71 6,565.37 
January ....... 10,739.39 5,597.63° 
February ...... 8,574.30. 5,238.33 
March ........ 5,601.70 9,523.15 
April .......... 8,101.84 3,503.82 
Beste ce ce cee 2,849.67 13,690.50 


5,326.62 
Total $83,253.19 


The disbursements for Novem- 
ber are larger than average because 
in this month the full budget 
allowances for “Travel” and the 
expense of the Fall meeting of the 
Planning Committee were paid. In 
May, the added amount included 
cost of printing the Song Book, 
budget allowances for the Regional 
Meetings and cost of the May meet- 
ing of the Planning Committee. 

Note that only in November, 
December, and January are receipts 
more than expenditures. The Na- 
tional Treasurer is very grateful to 
5.42688 those state treasurers who make re- 
ports in November and December. 
The money received during these 
two months allows the purchase of 
bonds for all special funds in Jan- 
uary. Such bonds cannot be bought 
at the close of the fiscal year, be- 
cause the money must be used for 
expenses during the lean months 
of July, August, September and 
October. 

Receipts for 1950-1951 by in- 
dividual items: 














* This figure does not include $12,500.00 
spent for Bonds. 
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Initiation Fees ............... $ 8,395.00 
WR es ven sewiss Je cat isis 63,168.00 
Scholarship Fund ............ 12,155.77 
EE ne ic ct ee 1,659.45 
SS IE eT aa ce ier 4,896.31 
Fanmrntione - os eee. 447.27 
DE WS. Se: 1,054.28 
Educator’s Award Fund ...... 1,037.20 
See PG 5 « ois br enna 28 336.84 
Miscellaneous ............... 2,276.76 

Of the $71,563.00 received from 


initiation fees and dues, one tenth, 
of $7,156.30, is ear-marked for 
the Permanent Fund. The whole 
amount received for Publications 
goes into the Permanent Fund. 
The annual expenditures charged 
to the Permanent Fund come from 
the total of $7,603.57. The remain- 
der, $2,139.53, will be used for pur- 
chase of bonds in January to add 
to the Sinking Fund. The Scholar- 
ship money comes from: 


Interest— $2,450.00 
Balfour Royalty—$ 599.72 
Fees— $9,106.05 


The money for the Bulletin in- 
cludes the fifty-cent subscriptions of 
honorary members, the penalties 
for late payments, and $400.00 from 
the Balfour Royalty payments for 
the one-page advertisement in each 
issue of the Bulletin. 

Part of the printing costs is paid 
by the receipts from the sale of cer- 
tain supplies. A few chapter treas- 
urers have complained because 
they are required to pay three cents 
each for the strips of membership 
cards, but they do not realize that 
the charge of three cents equals the 
cost of printing and mailing those 
cards. 

A copy of the Constitution on 
second or third printing does not 
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cost ten cents, but one copy of the 
Constitution and one copy of the 
circular of Information together 
cost ten cents, so that the price 
charged for Constitutions allows 
the Circular of Information to be 
free. Membership certificates with 
seals cost nearly the ten cents 
charged for them. If you are in- 
clined to criticize the price of any 
item for which charge is made, 
please know that the price for 
every item is figured carefully to 
keep printing costs within the 
budget and at the same time, keep 
down costs to chapters. 

The Miscellaneous item of $2,- 
276.76 includes the $1,500.00 re- 
fund from the 1950 Convention 
Committee. In the early years of 
the Society when costs were small, 
the Convention budget allowance 
was used to pay for trips, decora- 
tions, printing, etc. In 1935, a 
charge was added to the meal 
tickets to help with these costs. In 
1946, the Executive Board voted a 
registration fee to be used for ex- 
penses. Since the local committee 
has collected the registration fee, 
that committee used the funds thus 
collected and the extra meal ticket 
prices to pay the local expenses. If 


Executive Secretary 
Paid 
Withheld for Social Security 
Withheld for Income Taxes 
Withheld for Retirement 
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there was any amount left o 
that amount was paid into the 
tional treasury to help with oth 
costs of the Convention. The 
500.00 from the 1950 Conventi 
was thus used to help with pr 
gram, travel and hotel costs. F 
each of the last three Conventioj 
the sum turned into the Nation 
treasury has about equaled the s 
received from registration fees. 
The amount of $336.84 in Sp 
cial Funds includes: 
$ 23.15 contributed to the Emergeng 
Fund at the 1950 Convention) 

$212.69 transferred from the Perm 
nent Fund Savings Account 
close out that account. 

$101.00 contributed by Oklahoma chaj 
ters and state organization {ff 
aid to Greek and Austrian chi 
dren. 

The National officers were vei 
glad of the existence of the Eme 
gency Fund so that help could b 
given at once to those of our men 
bers who lost all their possession 
in the Kansas and Missouri flood 
The Oklahoma contributions wer 
sent to Greece and Austria throug! 
CARE. 

The details of the expenditure 
may be of more interest than thé 
income. 


$ 6,999.98 
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Ove Treasurer: 
ie Nj ase SONI SL oo Lutte k kate hw Paltle pamoRer edo $ 3,794.52 
oth Withheld for Social Security ................. cece cence 50.58 
e§ Withineld for Income Taxes .... 20.6. .i5pccccceussceeeds 654.90 
nth $ 4,500.00 
SS ON CETTE SL TOE LEE $31,509.80 
tio; II MNO 65250 Ye via ciadieie' a oe 4 Sauer Salve a’ vas Cnet $18,079.24 
{ NN 0535 ha eo ladies a doco somimsagid ee cusiabed 605.27 
Bo Caring for lists and making Addressograph plates ......... 1,121.21 
> SU I gi. 5 5 cs ka scneoxcdensiceenavaneney 614.50 
. writing amd mailing: News -:.. 2.5. 5.6. oo oa os dw ailesineigs 6,834.08 
Sp REID 60a hank y's okig des pede Make mus oe 0a0s aU 4,255.00 
RE ic SCG SNE Saar OD oa rer Are ee oe PRT ar MSM Rr So $ 2,701.40 
wail SRE rar area aries inp Rg UY Gan? ras AL Aa ao hn $ 700.00 
tion > area Sareea Siig eer ebe areca are Ye 2,000.00 
eel ee PIII nos 5 ys hig vvea viciee Paplarenmmarehtaly ws 1.40 
int (The vice-president’s allowance was used for the Southwest Regional and 


will appear in 1951-1952 report. Both the President and the Executive Secre- 
n tary had a balance in their travel accounts on July 1. These balances will 
n be used for emergencies in 1951-1952.) 


NE OREM UL eso a.g'a cas v ciindles dives mpens sabumune es caenesnenapee ening $ 5,064.12 
INO 602° 7's s'e: ciple aS ia HERES DRESS Maa Rainy RRR eae 7,654.03 
“S Transferred to Delta Kappa Gamma account in American 
me National Bank at Austin for postage, express, telephone.. $ 2,317.86 
d by Salaries paid to secretarial helpers ................ 0.2005 $ 5,336.17 
en (The Delta Kappa Gamma account in the American National Bank had 


sion a balance of $800.09 on July 1. This balance will be sufficient to meet ex- 
odss penses until a transfer can be made in November. There is also a reserve 
were of $1,000.00 in this account which remains intact to prevent service charge.) 


NINE Mo oss, wos o's doieiein Sina gcc egune tepals eee aise ss aenge hele $ 1,050.00 


(Of this amount $50.00 belongs to the 1949-1950 budget. For 1950-1951, 
urelg the office account and the travel account were interchanged as needed.) 


MN os cake sca bled eveicne un bak pbk ce eae $ 3,822.07 
Planning Committee, November ..................-+0000: $ 1,498.24 
Commnmntens Gor 1946-1000. oo ooo so ase hen dc int 145.50 
NR ss As incom ok Mame dns Aeaeebibe ea ete teat 211.25 
eos kak ed KEKE N Oa ie bk Rela CATE OT 500.00 

85.50 IIE Soni oie sons als re wmaen cub suai de bitiwe Reman eine ean 200.00 
WIE eos hs eek nective nniedsegacunin ene) paeies€ls alee gees 100.00 
I WIN oss 5 bo ees ccc oe aeGeb ea oe pun ene eets 500.00 
IN 255. c:.  fSN a cs boas be woe A OA eee eee 50.00 
I ION 5c ooo... wvledace duce pee wicca corn bambaae Chua 6.11 
MN Fos oso sas ohn ain Was u cans dia capebebi ek cee eae 10.97 





* The Summer Bulletin was paid for in July, 1951, so that the cost of $5,363.69 will 
appear in 1951-1952 report. 
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BN OI oo cs diay 53 Sccsininw es 9's op as «gates raee takes $ 3,644.98 
Regional Directors, 1948-1950 .... 2.0.0.0... ccc cee ee eens 247.62 
May, 1951, Planning Committee .....-.................... 1,812.39 
Expense of Regional Directors and Regional Meetings ...... 3,083.38 
I ieee ois inte saan Cop uncon snun ths eta bres mien ae men ae $22,694 
Permanent 
be i Re REC Ey em $ - 852.738 
NS ES ahecaie SoG pabtinn Onveits Syne ues beTEe RE Tera $,000.00 
| ine Rees in dcoan va cater eee eresareees 510.00 
Surety bond, enfety box’ . 5: 5. 0 RS 153.60 
CORE OE Te WINE. 5s vs isthe So Goycke ss Uae bei ee $40.81 
SND ORIN ond 6 oka ood fbn sce 8 Kes Sonate We eaek 31.98 
Lease and repairs, Headquarters .....................5. 74.97 
IPMN ooo 5 Os cc saree paces wins con eet ve cetarclge 1,000.00 
$ 5,464.04 
Scholarship: 
CO ete he ogy SB. BE OEE Eee De OM RL SAT $ 1,955.59 
WEN caere carer tat Cueva ac ceo sate cash coc ekoaris 2,500.00 
Dees Ge Career Ge os cS Bee een 275.00 
ON, BBS BB Sip ac ees has ease 9,000.00 
$13,730.59 
Educator’s Award: 
Pi Ct ne er ee pene $ 1,000.00 
PE cob rr ot i ad av ck eer aasemar senha 1,000.00 
Retirement Sinking Fund: 
eatery: WEES. iPad 8H ER A $ 1,500.00 
ID... 5-5 wnt otsspnay osinen} denies ceciena et wise er eheuhae Aaa $3,683.77 


Income Tax and Social Security: 
(Income Tax withheld from salaries: Social Security, 142% 


withheld and 144% added) ......................... $ 2,653.43 
DS a OR 6 er ek REA ERS 285.74 
N= 35) = odea, eo Sie ees bs OS a $24.80 
Amat oF ‘Trenmaver’S Q0cOIies oii... «ies ecco ciee ee ases 75.00 
E Bonds (sum withheld from Executive Secretary's salary) . . 187.50 
nny SN aise oa aig eae rae ai ae ws ast cas 20.00 
CARE (sums contributed by Kentucky and Oklahoma) ..... 137.30 

PS ook TSB) le RS aero a eh alse tae Maire ee $95,753.19 


Present condition of special funds: 
Scholarship Fund: 


PY MOIR SUEY Bg UII oo oss hioc's obs ns peas Hee ee tes toc eee $ 98,000.00 
See OUOE Bie EY, FOE oe. a wean ve coe ness bb a ea 9,000.00 
UE SO MU INE oi os fu gic todo depo piccedu cane edbeo wag ae 7,450.94 


$114,450.94 
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8,788.3) Permanent Fund: 
Bonds reported July 1, 1950 (Including bonds in Memorial Fund) $ 42,000.00 
Mes emmee tan JOM EY, DEE so eo ec cues ccccaans 1,000.00 
oo eT eer er ee eee ge 2,756.67 
$ 45,756.67 
694.63 Educator’s Award Fund: 
f Bonds reported July 1, 1950 ...................ccccceueceeeuees $ 17,537.00 
(These include two F bonds) 
Bond hought:in January, 1061 . 2.05. lee cece ct eetkeace 1,000.00 
INI RPI BOONE sii oo. 8 5 iS iNS a  e cie ete caawens 1,017.70 
$ 19,554.70 
Retirement Sinking Fund: 
Mondis-wepertnd: July: 25:10Mei : .. 2 eae oe o's $ 5,000.00 
Bonds bought in January, 1951 ...... 0.0.0... cece eee eee 1,500.00 
$ 6,500.00 


The retirement contract made budget. To provide reserve for 
with the Executive Secretary re- these payments and thus to relieve 
quires a contribution on her part future budgets, treasury bonds of 
of 5 per cent of her salary. This three times the amount withheld 
sum has been withheld from her from the Secretary's salary are 
salary each month beginning in being placed in the Retirement 
January, 1946, except for the year, Sinking Fund each year. The audi- 
1949. In that year, the sum was re-_ tor considers this plan one of the 
turned by the Executive Secretary _ best possible. 
at the end of the year and bonds All of the special funds are safe- 

33.77 were bought. The total of the E guarded by surety bonds in the 
bonds in the Retirement Fund is total of $220,000.00. 
$2,125.00 (face value). The So- Respectfully submitted, 
ciety is pledged to provide for BERNETA MINKWITZ, 

the retirement payments in its National Treasurer 














COMMITTEE ON AWARDS 
Ex-Officio Members 


Mrs. Eunah Holden, Chairman, Box 576, 
DeLand, Fila. 

Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin, Tex. 


Elected Members 
Dr. Ruth Connell, 1806 Van Buren St., 
Wilmington, Del. (Term expires in 
1957.) 

Miss Zora Ellis, 405 East St. South, Tal- 
ladega, Ala. (Term expires in 1956.) 
Miss Catherine Nulty, 224 Loomis St., 

Burlington, Vt. (Term expires in 1955.) 
Mrs. Louise Clement, 506 Hewitt Ave., 
Bremerton, Wash. (Term expires in 
1954.) 
Miss Gladys Mersereau, 308 East Main St., 
Endicott, N. Y. (Term expires in 1953.) 
Mrs. Ruby Terrill Lomax, 1870 San Benito 
Way, Dallas 18, Tex. (Term expires in 
1952.) 
Panel of Judges: Educator’s Award 


Members 

Dr. Katherine Gillette Blyley, Chairman, 
Keuka College, Keuka Park, N. Y. 

Dr. Eoline Moore, Route 3, Box 1284, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Dr. Alice L. Cooke, 3800 Avenue G, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

Non-Members 

Dr. H. L. Shibler, General Superintendent 
of Education, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
(To be selected by Awards Committee) 


COMMITTEE ON THE 
CONSTITUTION 


Mrs. Edna McGuire Boyd, Chairman, 210 
Hillsdale Ave., Greencastle, Ind. 

Dr. Cornelia Adair, $3208 Hawthorne Ave., 
Richmond 22, Va. 

Miss Maude L. Fiero, 12746 Manor St., 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

Mrs. Jean Hansen, 530 West Coronado 
Road, Phoenix, Ariz. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEES 
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Dr. Catherine Nutterville, Racine. Apart 
ments, F-1, Grand Falls, Mont. 

Miss Florence Krieger, 928 Kansas City St, 
Rapid City, S. D. 


COMMITTEE ON FELLOWSHIPS FOR} 
FOREIGN WOMEN TEACHERS — 

Miss Margaret Boyd, Chairman, 218 Wilm: 
Ave., Steubenville, Ohio. 

Miss Bessie May Allen, 302 North Fre 
mont St., Stevens Point, Wis. 

Dr. Leonora N. Bilger, 2425 University 
Ave., Honolulu, T. H. 

Mrs. Elizabeth de Bessieres, Box 556, Cody, 
Wyo. : 

Miss Nathalie Dinan, 1879 Hazel St, 
Beaumont, Tex. 

Dr. Charlotte D. Elmott, 48 Canon Acres, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Miss Mary Graves, Apt. 2-B, 232 East Pear- 
son Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Mrs. Janie A. Robison, 1134 College Sta- 
tion, Columbus, Miss. 

Miss Julia Wetherington, State Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 


COMMITTEE ON FIGURINES 
Dr. Cora M. Martin, Chairman, 1708 Niles 
Road, Austin, Tex. ~ 
Miss Edith L. Clark, 1708 Niles Road, 
Austin, Tex. 
Miss Edith Hanna, 331 W. Hopkins St., 
San Marcos, Tex. 
Miss Waldine Hunter, 
Road, Austin, Tex. 
Miss Florence Kone, Box 83, San Marcos, 
Tex. 

Miss Katie Norwood, 1907 San Antonio St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Katherine V. Paine, Round Rock, 
Tex. 

Miss Zenia Voigt, Box 381, Round Rock, 
Tex. 


1504 Hartford 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


Mrs. J. M. H. Fitzgerald, Chairman, 101 
South Waccamaw Ave., Columbia 8, 
S. C. 

Mrs. Esther Flagg, Box 248, Chehalis, 
Wash. 


Miss Estle Funkhouser, 1026 East Grand 
Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
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Mrs, Johnnie Mae Mackey, Route 1, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Miss Claire Rogers, 2023 Lime Ave., Long 
Beach 6, Calif. 

Miss Mabel Simmons, 13 Shady Ave., 
Greenville, Pa. 

Miss Ruth Stout, 1614 Jewell Ave., To- 
peka, Kans. 

Miss Margaret Sweeney, 207 East Chestnut 
St., Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Miss Iola Tillapaugh, 1722 Ellis Boulevard, 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


COMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP 


Miss Martha Mortensen, Chairman, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

Miss Virginia Atkinson, 1324 Quarrier St., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Miss Grace Griffith, 310 Wheeling Hill, 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Miss Emma Henkle, Box 52, Monmouth, 
Ore. 

Mrs. Annette Highsmith, 1393 Edgewood 
Ave., Macon, Ga. 

Miss Stella R. Pearson, 2311 Arline Ave., 
Muskogee, Okla. 

Miss Augusta Pragst, Keene Teachers Col- 
lege, Keene, N. H. 

Miss Thelma Reed, 306 West Armour St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dr. Emma Reinhardt, 859 Eleventh St., 
Charleston, Ill. 

Miss Evelyn Voyles, 78 S. St., Salt Lake 
City 3, Utah. 


COMMITTEE ON MUSIC 


Miss Cecile C. Coombs, Chairman, 545 
Washington Place, East St. Louis, Ill. 
Miss Carolyn Campbell, 46 Lombardy 
Way, N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dr. Elin K. Jorgensen, 1604 New Hamp- 
shire Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 

Miss Edith Keller, 16 West Beaumont St., 
Columbus 2, Ohio. 

Miss Grayce E. Long, 200-A, Sigourney 
St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

Miss Louise Mann, Cleveland High Schocl, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Miss Olive Menz, 3651 Burlington Ave., 
St. Petersburg 6, Fla. 

Miss M. Beatrice Ward, 112 Waterman 

Ave., Greystone, R. I. 
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COMMITTEE ON NECROLOGY 


Miss Eva Gardner, Chairman, 96 Fortieth 
St., Columbus, Ga. 

Mrs. Louise Apperson, 102 Botetourt Rd., 
Newport News, Va. 

Miss Grace Van Dyke More, 309 Tate St., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

Miss Alyse H. Morton, Cedar Lane, Foun- 
tain City, Tenn. 

Mrs. Ella Poffenroth, Box 591, Omak, 
Wash. 


COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 

Miss Effie Downer, Chairman, 9975 Manor 
Boulevard, Detroit 4, Mich. 

Miss Alice Lausted, 205 North 26th St., 
Billings, Mont. 

Mrs. Hildegard S. Sweet, 1575 Lafayette 
St., Denver, Colo. 

Mrs. Ruth Wilkins, 2014 Park Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Miss Virginia Randolph, 30 Locust Hill, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION IN 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

Miss Myrtle Okerlund, Chairman, 305 
Hamline St., Grand Forks, N. D. 

Miss Edna M. Baker, 40 Newton Ave., 
Woodbury, N. J. 

Miss Marion deQuetteville, 25 East Main 
St., Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Mrs. Carmelita Hinton, Putney School, 
Putney, Vt. 

Miss Ruth Walls, Box 271, Kingwood, 
W. Va. 


COMMITTEE ON PIONEER WOMEN 


Miss Mary E. Lutz, Chairman, 129 Cod- 
wise Ave., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Miss Birdie F. Adams, 711 Black St., Silver 
City, N. Mex. 

Dr. Grace B. Agate, 315 West Convent St., 
Lafayette, La. 

Miss Cordelia Camp, Morganton, N. C. 

Miss Inez Faith Humphrey, 420 Second 
St., Morehead, Ky. 

Mrs. Blanche Keyser, 15 Lonedale Ave., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. 

Miss Susan McCoy, 227 Third St., S.W., 
Valley City, N. D. 

Miss Ethel McMillan, 31 N.W., 14th St., 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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COMMITTEE ON PLANNING 


Mrs. Eunah Holden, Chairman, Box 576, 


DeLand, Fla. 

Dr: M. Margaret Stroh, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Miss Ella Blunk, 1017 West Louise St., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Miss Laura Braun, 4909 Sciota St., Pitts- 
burgh 24, Pa. 
Mrs. Martha Thomas Fitzgerald, 101 S. 
Waccamaw Ave., Columbia 8, S. C. 
Dr. Mary Keeffe, College of St. Thomas, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Miss Carrie McClellan, Alta Vista Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Miss Berneta Minkwitz, 1309 Brazos St., 
Austin 1, Tex. 

Mrs. Lalla M. Odom, 2810 San Pedro St., 
Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, Box 272, Pasadena, 
Calif. 


Mrs. Edythe Salvesen, 812 Tennessee St., 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Dr. Virginia Sanderson, 2826 Stratford 
Road, Columbus 12, Ohio 

Miss Henrietta Thompson, 8 Druid Court, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Miss Lela Lee Williams, 3210 Lemmon 
Ave., Dallas 4, Tex. 


COMMITTEE ON PROGRAM 


Miss Carrie McClellan, Alta Vista Hotel, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Mrs. Ivy T. Boyd, 318 West King St., 
Winona, Minn. 

Miss Bona Gordey, 2131 East 25th Place, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Miss Mary Hall, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesbozo, Tenn. 

Miss Ottie Huff, 1301 South 20th St., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss Grace Milledge, 501 Thomson St., 
Flint 3, Mich. 

Miss Evelyn Turner, 2456 Madison Ave., 
Ogden, Utah. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS 


Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, Chairman, 1309 
Brazos St., Austin, Tex. 

Mrs. Eunah Holden, Box 576, DeLand, Fia. 

Mrs. Thelma Mallory, Box 776, Portales, 
N. Mex. (Term expires 1958). 

Mrs. Hazel Dabney, 1215 West 17th St., 


Pine Bluff, Ark. (Term expires in 195 
Dr. Dorothy M. Lyons, 403 High St., Ded 
ham, Mass. (Term expires in 1956). 
Miss Louise Veihmeyer, 4633 Blagden Ave, 
Northwest, Washington, D 

expires in 1955). 

Dr. Jane Carroll, Kansas State Teach 
College, Pittsburg, Kans. (Term 
pires in 1954). 

Miss Katherine H. Obye, 2414 Vernon § 
Rockford, Ill. (Term expires in 1953)) 

Miss Hattie Fowler, Lenoir Rhyne 
lege, Hickory, N. C. (Term expires in) 
1952.) 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Marcella R. Sea, Chairman, 832 We 
Walnut St., Monrovia, Calif. 

Mrs. Ruth Cammack, 448 Clanton Ave, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

Mrs. George R. DeWald, 343 Lincoln St, 
West Point, Nebr. 

Miss Ruth Lee Green, 312 North Connell 
St., Wilmington, Del. 

Miss Layun Hicks, Gainesville, Tex. 

Mrs. Maye Anita Johnson, R. R. 1, Meri- 
dian, Idaho. 

Miss Jessie Mae Smallwood, 526 Wichita 
St., McAlester, Okla. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Miss Othella Denman, Chairman, 2919 
Fort Ave., Waco, Tex. 

Dr. Eva Anderson, Box 156, Chelan, 
Wash. 

Mrs. Norma Smith Bristow, Fitzpatrick, 
Ala 


Miss Kathryn Coulter, 211 South 12th 
St., Richmond, Ind. 

Miss Cleda Kellogg, 519 Florence Ave., 
Peoria, Ill. 

Dr. Margaret McKee, R. R. 1, McDonald, 
Pa. 

Mrs. Valborg Ryan, 425 Lewis Ave., Bill- 
ings, Mont. 


COMMITTEE ON QUOTA 


Dr. Lillian B. Johnston, Chairman, 387 
North Second Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Miss Eula Lee Carter, 2919 Halton Road, 
Forth Worth, Tex. 

Miss Virginia Daniels, 484 North $rd Ave., 
East Logan, Utah. 
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Miss Alice C. Finch, Carson Indian School, 
Stewart, Nev. 

Mrs. Bernice Ware, 422 Wesson St., El 
Dorado, Ark. 


COMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 

Dr. Mary Keeffe, Chairman, College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Ella C. Clark, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Miss Agnes Keenan, 1995 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Elizabeth Michael, 74342 South St., 
Charleston, Ill. 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
RITUALS 

Mrs. Irene Lighthiser, 1017 West Yale 
Avenue, Orlando, Fla., Chairman 

Miss Tena Barker, 1301 South 20th Street, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Miss Ruth Nees, 1220 North Reymond, 
Las Cruses, New Mex. 

Miss Juva Sharp, 7430 Bruno, Richmond 
Heights, Mo. 

Miss Kathleen Walsh, 425 North Bel- 
mont, Wichita 8, Kans. 

Miss Birdella Ross, $149 Irving Avenue, 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


COMMITTEE ON SCHOLARSHIPS 

Dr. Maycie Southall, Chairman, Box 396, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

Miss Edith Bork, $22 Hargadine St., Ash- 
land, Oreg. 

Dr. Anne H. Matthews, 107 East College 
Ave., Salisbury, Md. 

Miss Ruth Riley, 1707 Greenup St., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Miss Lillian Schmidt, 1618 Washington St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Miss Hazel Spyker, 116 East Church St., 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Miss Mary L. Thornton, 1114 Fifth St., 
Alexandria, La. 

Miss Marion D. Twiss, 21 Orne St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


COMMITTEE ON SELECTIVE 
RECRUITMENT 
Miss Arria Murto, Chairman, 914 Howard 
St., Carthage, Mo. 


Mrs. Adelaide N. Baker, Clinton Ave., 
Westport, Conn. 

Miss Elizabeth Carney, 1740 Seventh Ave., 
Greeley, Colo. 

Dr.. Pauline M. Frederick, Kamehameha 
School for Girls, Honolulu, T. H. 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 472 Wilson Ave., 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

Dr. Nettie N. Leasure, Manchester Col- 
lege, North Manchester, Ind. 

Miss Mildred E. Merrifield, 21 Academy 
St., Presque Isle, Maine. 

Miss Mabel F. McKee, Amos Hiatt Junior 
High School, East 15th and University 
St., Des Moines 16, Iowa. 

Dr. Elizabeth Stadtlander, 258 Allegheny 
Ave., Meadville, Pa. 


COMMITTEE ON SERVICE—WORLD 
AND COMMUNITY 


Miss Laureson Forrester, State Teachers 
College, Troy, Ala. 

Miss Ruth Barber, Hillsdale College, Hills- 
dale, Mich. 

Mrs. Elsie Bolt, 219 North 7th St., Corval- 
lis, Oreg. 

Miss Mertie May Cook, 511 West 10th St., 
Grand Island, Nebr. 

Miss Edith Masey, Hope, Ark. 

Miss Dora L. Small, 16 Day St., South 
Portland, Maine. 

Miss Hazel C. Wilken, 100 Bull St., Char- 
leston, S. C. 


COMMITTEE ON TEACHER 
WELFARE AND MORALE 


Dr. Fern D. Schneider, Chairman, 1542 
Live Oak Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Miss Waldine Hunter, 1504 Hartford 
Road, Austin, Tex. 

Miss Alma Therese Link, 453 Jackson 
Drive, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Mrs, Annie Laurie McDonald, 2795 Ver- 
non Ter., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miss Irene M. Petitjean, 503 North Adams 
St., Rayne, La. 

Miss Katherine Youngman, 60 Kenmore 
Road, Indianapolis 19, Ind. 

Miss Verda James, 205 West 26th St., 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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DIFFERENCES WHICH MATTER 


A Study of Boys and Girls 
HILDRED SCHUELL 


CHALLENGING and exciting document in human relations. Initiated as a — 
iN study of stuttering and its concomitants, the research was developed in new 
and hitherto unexplored ways and presents some astonishing conclusions. — 
Invaluable not only to teachers of speech but to all teachers and parents whe 
believe that human understanding is the greatest need of the world. 


Priced at $1.00 per copy and obtainable from National Headquarters 
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EYES TO SEE 


M. MARGARET STROH 


VOLUME of shadow biographies of pioneer teachers—many of them still 
iN living—who dared to walk where none had gone before, whose faith 
scaled mountains, whose enthusiasm for the profession knew no bounds, 
and whose colorful careers are a living refutation of the statement that teaching 
is drab and unexciting. 
Told in gay and alluring language, the brochure is designed to appeal to high 
school and college readers and is deliberately geared to their reading interests. 


Obtainable from National Headquarters at $.50 per copy 
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FIND YOUR OWN FRONTIER 


BY M. MARGARET STROH 


A Study of the Profession of Teaching for 
the Guidance of High School and College Students 


ap. brochure attempts to answer adequately and realistically the most pertinent 
questions that young people ask about the teaching profession. It portrays 
not only the advantages, but also the difficulties one must encounter in 
following it. 

This over-all picture provides the latest authoritative information about salaries, 
job opportunities, and current trends. It answers questions on how one prepares, 
what preparation costs, and how one is certified. It presents the rich but intangible 
rewards of teaching; it discusses the place of the teacher in community affairs. It 
brings home to the prospective teacher his inescapable obligation to affiliate with 
the professional organizations. 

Sponsored jointly by the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards and The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, this monograph has had a 
wide circulation. It attempts to fill a need that has long been obvious. It not only 
provides authoritative information about the profession in provocative and readable 
language but it is illustrated profusely in color. It should be ordered in quantities 
by superintendents, principals, and guidance officers for the use of their students. 


Available at $.75 per copy from 


The Delta Kappa Gamma National Headquarters 
1309 Brazos Street, Austin, Texas 
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your FREE copy NOW! 


THE 1952 
BALFOUR 
BLUE BOOK 


Off the press in October! 


— Presenting — 


the newest in fraternity and 

sorority jewelry, gay favors, 

gifts, knitwear, and paper 
Cuff Links products. 


Keys Tie Holders 


Pins Key Chains Mail a post card NOW 
Bracelets Ming China 


Vanities Billfolds For YOUR FREE COPY! 


* * * 
WEAR YOUR SOCIETY KEY ALWAYS 


Insignia Prices 


Large size key, 1/10 10K gold . Large size key-pin, gold filled 

Large size key, 10K gold a Large size key-pin, 10K gold 

Small size key, 1/10 10K gold filled ... 2.50 Small size key-pin, gold filled 

Small size key, 10K gold 4.00 Small size key-pin, 10K gold 

REGULATIONS: Orders for official insignia must be sent on official permit cards signed by the 
National President. No card required for initiation equipment. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
TAXES: To all insignia prices must be added the 20% Federal Tax and any state or city taxes in effect. 


OTHER BALFOUR SERVICES 


@ Over 100 representatives to call at chapter houses regularly with 
displays of Balfour products and insignia. @ 50 Balfour stores located 
throughout the country for your convenience. @ Stationery, invitations, 
place cards, and programs with your crest. Samples free on request. 
@ Balfour Bluecrest diamond engagement and wedding rings. Write 
for information. 


Sole Official Jeweler to Delta Kappa Gamma 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


= Factories... ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada . . . Contact your nearest BIRKS’ STORE. 








